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r NHE Soviet Government has shown more 

promptitude than was expected in accepting 

Mr. Henderson’s invitation to discuss the 
resumption of diplomatic relations. It is true that 
in sending M. Dovgalevsky from Paris they have 
announced that they regard his task as merely to 
settle the question of procedure, and that they say 
nothing about the conditions which the Prime Minister 
has attached to the return to Chesham House. 
But all this, we believe, is only a form of face-saving. 
The negotiations between M. Dovgalevsky and 
Mr. Henderson are likely to settle principles as well 
as procedure, and the Russian Embassy should be 
re-occupied within two or three months. After that 
will come the settlement of the trading question. We 
hope that the British Government will not toy with the 
idea of giving large State credits—or, indeed, any State 
credits—to Moscow; but will aim at a thoroughgoing 
commercial treaty, such as it would make with any 
other country. The real solution of Russia’s problem 
lies, as we pointed out in these columns a little while 
ago, is her coming to terms with the City. There is 
ho great difficulty in that; it only needs common sense 
to arrive at a proper business arrangement. The City 
is oncoming; it has no desire to be grasping in the 
matter of the Russian debts, nor is it frightened about 
Red propaganda. But Government backing of loans 
will not build a bridge; it will widen the gulf. 

* * * 

The war scare in the Far East has now subsided. 
There was never much basis for it; neither the Russians 
hor the Chinese wanted a fight, and the reports of 
the movement of troops and material were grossly 








exaggerated. Nor is there anything sinister in the 
rejection by the Soviet Government of offers of media- 
tion from the “* Kellogg Powers.” It prefers to negotiate 
directly with Nanking, and apparently a Soviet pleni- 
potentiary has already gone to Harbin for that purpose. 
There is still a good deal of big talk in China about 
Communist wickedness; but the seizure of the railway 
has had a bad press all over the world, and it looks as if 
the more responsible leaders in Nanking realise that 
they have blundered. Whatever turn the negotiations 
may take, we shall not expect China to get away with 
the swag. Meanwhile, the “ Imperialist Powers ”’ are 
adumbrating their own peace plans. Mr. MacDonald 
on Wednesday referred to his coming visit to America, 
which he said would probably be in October, and at 
the same time announced some naval “cuts.” All 
work on two cruisers is to be suspended, a submarine 
depot ship and a couple of new submarines are cancelled, 
and other dockyard work is to be slowed down. If 
a preliminary agreement can be reached with the 
United States, then the way will be cleared, 
Mr. MacDonald hopes, for a general agreement on 
naval armaments. 


* * * 


The situation created by this statement is especially 
interesting on the American side, because on the same 
day the coming into effect of the Kellogg Pact was 
marked by an imposing celebration in Washington. 
Japan had completed the list of fifteen signatories, the 
instruments of ratification were solemnly deposited in 
the State Department, and the President delivered 
a speech on the significance of the Pact. He spoke of 
the ‘“‘ magnificent opportunity and compelling duty ” 
involved in its acceptance by the Powers, predicted that 
its influence would be felt “in a large proportion of all 
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future international acts,’’ and expressed the assurance 
that the treaty “and every article and clause thereof ” 
would be observed and fulfilled with good faith by the 
United States and the American people. In order to 
make all this the more impressive Mr. Hoover issued a 
detailed statement on the present army and navy 
expenditure of the United States, which, he said, at 
a time of virtually no danger, “ constitutes the largest 
military budget of any nation in the world.” The 
annual total on the present basis would reach 
£160,000,000 by 19338, an increase of from 50 to 60 
millions sterling upon the figures of the fiscal year just 
ended. A prompt response to Mr. MacDonald’s an- 
nouncement came from the President, who indicated 
that the British action must have an immediate effect 
upon American naval building. 


* * * 


Although the meeting place of the Reparations 
Conference still remains unsettled, there is reason to 
believe that the last-minute efforts of the British 
Government to induce Belgium to withdraw her objec- 
tions to The Hague will be successful. This would 
certainly be the best solution of a dispute that has 
become farcical. The British Government, having 
insisted from the beginning on London, can now only 
give way without loss of prestige by postulating that 
the venue shall be within easy reach of England. 
France and Germany have already agreed to The Hague, 
and, as the Belgian objections are based on grounds that 
have no connection whatever with the objects of the 
Conference, it is to be hoped that they will be over- 
ridden. As it is, the vexatious delays which have 
already occurred through undue consideration of national 
susceptibilities, may make it impossible for the 
Conference to assemble on the agreed date of August 6th. 
If the Conference is held at The Hague, M. Poincaré 
as the senior Prime Minister seems practically certain 
to be chairman. His appointment would be viewed 
with some apprehension by the Germans, who are 
rather perturbed about the French demands regarding 
the establishment of the ‘“‘ Committee of Conciliation 
and Verification.”’ It is felt that, after his victory last 
Sunday over the ratification of the war debts agreement, 
M. Poincaré will be forced to make a concession to 
his friends of the Right, and that the form it will take 
will be the establishment of this undesirable Committee. 
These fears may be exaggerated, but they are not 
groundless, and, although the Conference is nominally 
concerned with the ratification of the Young Plan, its 
ultimate success or failure will turn on France’s attitude 
towards this committee and on the whole question of 
the evacuation of the Rhineland. 


* ao * 


In the past quarter of a century many of the ablest 
brains in the country have been concentrated on the 
problem of the reform of the House of Lords, but never 
yet has anyone proposed a scheme which could not be 
torn to pieces in debate. Lord Darling’s motion on 
Wednesday in favour of Ministers of the Crown being 
allowed to speak in both Houses was, no doubt, well 
meant. It might do much to increase the reality of 
debates in the House of Lords, but it would do little else. 
To manage their Departments and at the same time 
conduct their bills through the House of Commons is 
the utmost that can reasonably be expected of Ministers. 
That they should be morally obliged to conduct their 
bills through the House of Lords as well, against what 
would often be a hostile majority, would impose upon 
them a quite intolerable strain. There are equally 
strong objections to the proposal made by Professor 
Edward Jenks in the Times on Thursday that there 


— 


should be no further creation of hereditary peers, by 
that His Majesty should be enabled to create life peers 
to any extent. This would mean a slowly dwindling 
majority of hereditary peers who might and would jp 
such a case very properly and effectively be referred to 
as an “ effete aristocracy.”’ The truth is that there jg 
no possibility of “‘ reforming ” the House of Lords. | 
must be left as it is or it must be abolished as a legisla. 
tive assembly. The second of Professor Jenks’ proposals, 
however, might well be adopted, namely, that the 
Crown should confer life peerages without restriction, 
which at present it can only do in the case of the Law 
Lords. That the question of whether a man has children 
or not should be, as it often is, a decisive factor in his 
appointment to the House of Lords, is obviously a quite 
ridiculous anomaly. 
* * * 


Mr. Thomas’s Development Bill has passed success- 
fully through the House of Commons; and the unreal 
storm which was worked up over it during last week’s 
debate has wholly subsided. There is no figure in the 
Bill limiting the amount of capital expenditure in respect 
of which State help may be given, or the amount of 
help the State may give. There is only an under. 
taking by the Minister that the former amount will not 
exceed £25,000,000—it is likely, we suppose, in fact 
to be a good deal less than this—before the House 
meets again in the autumn. No figure could be put 
into the Bill, because any figure so inserted would be 
either hampering or meaningless. If a limit were 
applied to the amount of capital in respect of which 
help might be given, this would bear no necessary 
relation to the amount of help the State might decide 
to give. And, if the State’s liability were limited 
during the current year, this would mean nothing; for 
a far more important point is the number of years for 
which the help is to be given. There is, indeed, in 
any plan of this sort no possibility of exact limitation 
in advance. What is necessary is that the House of 
Commons should keep control of voting the money, 
and should ensure full publicity about all cases in 
which assistance is given. These two safeguards give 
it all necessary checks. 

* %* * 


The Government’s announcement of its intentions 
in respect of the coal industry leaves a good many 
questions unanswered. It is known that there is to be 
legislation on the hours question in the autumn; but 
the precise nature of this legislation remains unknown, 
and few suppose that it can include an immediate and 
complete return to the seven hours’ day of the years 
1919 to 1926. There seem, short of this, to be two 
courses open—a complete return postdated to a later 
period by an immediate Act of Parliament, or a 
immediate compromise, yielding, say, an eight hours 
day from bank to bank, or a seven and a half hours 
day under the existing conditions. But probably the 
Government will not decide finally what to do until tt 
has negotiated a good deal further with the miners and 
owners. The announcement about marketing policy 
is more definite. District marketing organisations ar 
to be set up in all coalfields, and to be co-ordinated by 4 
national body. The owners will be given the chance of 
setting up this machinery for themselves, subject 
to Government sanction of its conditions; but if they 
fail to do this the Government, now to be armed with 
compulsory powers, will do it for them. There W® 
no mention in this week’s announcement of either 
compulsory amalgamations or the nationalisation of 
royalties. This may mean that the Government intends 
to deal with hours and marketing first, and to leave 
these matters till later. 
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Some three months ago we had occasion to comment 
on the refusal of the then Minister of Health, Mr. Neville 
Chamberlain, to publish a report on the Lock Hospital 
for Venereal Diseases. This report contained a very 
strong criticism—indeed it was a damning indictment— 
of the administration, and its suppression was in the 
interest neither of the public nor of the hospital itself. 
The new Minister, Mr. Greenwood, was confidently 
expected to make the whole thing public, but he has 
not done so. What he has done is to issue a rather 
skimpy White Paper, which contains a letter from 
the Hospital Board, saying that they are reforming 
themselves very satisfactorily, and a summary of the 
“eonclusions and recommendations” of the Com- 
mittee of Inquiry. This White Paper does not tell 
the whole story, and we have, indeed, good reason to 
believe that it is in parts actually misleading. We 
do not, of course, suggest that the Minister has any 
intention of misleading; but clearly he must know— 
in fact he said so himself in the House three months 
ago—that in a case like this the whole report ought 
to be in the hands of the public, if the public is to form 
a right judgment on the matter. We do not under- 
stand why it should be withheld, and we hope Mr. 
Greenwood will change his mind. The Lock Hospital, 
though it is under voluntary management, is really a 
public institution—and a very important one. All its 
affairs ought, both as a matter of principle and on 
practical grounds, to be open to full daylight. 


* * * * 


The officials of the Ministry of Labour have been 
engaged throughout the week in an attempt to avert 
the threatened stoppage in the cotton trade. At the 
beginning of the week negotiations between the two 
sides had completely broken down. The Ministry of 
Labour, as a result of conferences held first in London 
and then in Manchester, succeeded in re-opening the 
discussions; and it is to be presumed from their long 
duration that at least some avenues to an accommoda- 
tion have been opened up. There has been, however, 
no hint of the course which the negotiations have 
taken; and both sides appear in public to be still quite 
determined to adhere to their respective positions. It 
is known that the Trade Unions held out against 
discussing the question of wages unless they were 
allowed to raise other matters as well, whereas the 
employers insisted that the wage question must be 
settled wholly apart from anything else. This means, 
of course, that the operatives wish to raise the question 
of industrial reorganisation, which the employers declare 
to be solely their business. A letter to the Times, 
which had ventured to suggest that the cotton trade 
Was not managing its affairs with perfect wisdom, from 
the President of the Master Spinners’ Federation, 
emphasises this “‘ hands off ”’ policy of the employers. 
The truth is that the many firms which are near 
bankruptey are gambling on a wage reduction as the 
lat hope of keeping their businesses from collapse. 
No one really suggests that the proposed reduction will 
materially better the condition of the trade, or bring 
more than a temporary alleviation of the employers’ 
troubles. For this reason the operatives are most 
disinclined to give way; for they feel that, if the 
employers are allowed to stave off a crisis by reducing 
Wages, the most likely result will be a further post- 
ponement of the measures of financial reorganisation 
which must come before the industry can be set again 
firmly on its feet. 


* * * 


There is about £600,000 left in the Lord Mayor’s 
und for the relief of coalfield distress; and over a 


million pounds has been allotted for spending. We 
are not clear whether all this latter sum has actually 
been spent; but presumably there is in any case not 
a great deal of it left. In these circumstances, as is 
well known, those responsible for the Fund decided 
some time ago to suspend further distribution of relief 
until the autumn, under plea of the necessity of 
“nursing”? the money, in order to make it last out 
over the coming winter. Distress is, of course, likely 
to be worse in winter than in summer; but we do not 
know by what: process of reasoning the directors of the 
Fund reached the conclusion that men and women 
can live on nothing, and need no boots or clothes, 
during the summer months. The decision to suspend 
relief is wholly unjustifiable. If the Fund gives out, 
more money must be provided for it, unless in the 
meantime the Government has found a more satis- 
factory way of relieving the sufferers. There can be 
no case at all, when real distress exists, for husbanding 
the money that remains; and the evidence of distress 
that has been brought forward by deputations from 
South Wales and other areas seems to be overwhelming. 
We have throughout expressed the view that a voluntary 
fund, even aided by State contributions, was absolutely 
the wrong way of meeting the need. But, as long 
as the Fund remains, it should be spent wherever real 
need can be shown, and if more money is needed the 
Government ought to find it. 


* * * 


An Irish correspondent writes : With the ceremonial 
opening by Mr. Cosgrave of the sluice-gates to admit the 
waters of the Shannon into the headrace canal that runs 
for seven miles from the intake works to the power station 
at Ardnacrusha, the Free State’s great hydro-electric 
scheme reaches its final stage. When the project was 
launched in the period of despairing reaction that followed 
the collapse of the Irregular revolt, not a few critics 
who claimed to speak with expert authority insisted that 
the thing could not be done. Events have fully justified 
the bold decision of the Government to face the risks. 
Politically the Shannon scheme was a profitable invest- 
ment from the first, and the confidence inspired by the 
discovery that self-government might mean more than a 
free field for the activities of rival gunmen would have 
been cheaply purchased at a heavier expenditure than 
the five millions paid to Messrs. Siemens Bauunion. 
Admittedly, in the early days there were extravagant 
assumptions as to the economic possibilities of the under- 
taking. This was inevitable in a country that lacks any 
practical experience of industrial organisation on a large 
scale. Even yet the idea is cherished by numbers who 
ought to know better that if the Free State supplies the 
power, manufacturers from all over the world will hasten 
to build works along the Shannon without troubling 
about such trifles as the absence of any Irish market for 
their goods or the dearth of trained workers. Needless 
to say, the Government do not delude themselves with 
fantastic expectations, and their efforts have been 
directed towards developing the scheme on lines that 
will enable them to make ends meet even with a rela- 
tively small demand for current. So far, they have been 
exceptionally lucky. The progress of the work has been 
marred by few hitches, and—a rare thing in a contract of 
this magnitude—a margin of five per cent. will cover the 
difference between the actual and estimated costs of the 
undertaking. Better still, Mr. McGilligan is able to 
announce that whereas it was calculated the scheme 
could pay its way with an annual consumption of 110 
million units, it is now certain the demand will exceed 
140 million units. 

B 
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MR. HENDERSON AND EGYPT 


HE resignation of Lord Lloyd marks, we hope, 
the beginning of a new chapter in the history 
of Anglo-Egyptian relations. Lord Lloyd has 
had a distinguished career in the public service, and 
nobody questions his zeal as High Commissioner for 
Egypt. But it is no secret that his zeal has not always 
been of precisely the kind which was needed, and that it 
was even on occasions an embarrassment to the late 
British Government. It is not surprising, therefore, 
that the present Government should want someone 
at the Cairo Residency a trifle more in sympathy with 
their views. The Labour Party did not go to the polls 
with any specific pledges about the Egyptian problem ; 
but its general policy was plain enough. It was expected 
both in this country and in Egypt that a Labour Govern- 
ment would be bound to deal seriously with the problem 
—and to deal with it in a bold and generous spirit. 
Mr. Henderson has been very prompt in turning his 
attention to this task, and we have no doubt about his 
desire to effect a liberal and a lasting settlement. 
Mahmoud Pasha, the Egyptian Prime Minister, is at 
present in England, and if one of the reasons for his 
coming was to receive a degree at Oxford, that was not 
the only reason. If we are not mistaken, his conversa- 
tions with the Foreign Secretary mean business. 

They appear, indeed, to mean so much business that 
the Left-wing alarm bells are all a-ringing. How can 
the British Government—a Labour Government that 
believes in democracy—have any truck with a dictator- 
ship? Indignant protests and warnings are cabled from 
Egypt, and the secretary general of the Wafd loudly 
dots the i’s and crosses the t’s in London. Mahmoud 
Pasha is a brutal tyrant, and his regime is an affront 
to the Egyptian people. Lurid accounts are given us 
of the reign of terror he has set up. Every day sees 
arbitrary arrests and dismissals, domiciliary searches, 
floggings ; men are even “ flung into solitary cells merely 
for their political beliefs.’ As for the ‘ reforms ” 
which were to have compensated for the loss of popular 
liberties, you could not see them with a microscope; 
indeed, the ordinary routine work of the social and 
economic services has actually suffered in the past year, 
so intent have the Ministry been on their work of political 
suppression. If all this were true, Mr. Henderson 
might well hesitate to hold any parley with such a 
monster of iniquity and hypocrisy. But in fact it is 
not all true; it is a highly coloured account of the 
situation put forward by politicians in a temper. No 
doubt, the Wafdists have good grounds for their temper. 
The coup d’état of last July was not merely a blow to their 
ambitions, but an offence which all democrats would 
naturally regret and resent. Yet regrets and resentment 
need not blind us to facts. When Mahmoud Pasha 
took office last summer the circumstances in Egypt 
were deplorable. There had been long and fruitless 
negotiations between London and Cairo; the Wafd, 
in Parliament and outside, had no practical policy; the 
country was in a state of bewilderment and profound 
discontent. Mahmoud’s excuse for his action was that 
it was the only way to prevent disorder and to initiate 
urgent social reforms. It was a risky way, but it can 
claim to have had a considerable measure of success. 





Egypt has had a spell of peace—and of peace which 
has not been, as the Wafdists pretend, merely a ferocious 
desolation—and the great mass of the fellaheen hay, 
begun to get the benefit of reforms in irrigation, in lang 
holding in public health. If the country is not ye 
flowing with milk and honey, at least the bees and the 
cows have been stimulated. Nor do we believe for g 
moment that Mahmoud himself is animated by other 
than genuinely patriotic motives. 


He has no personal 
axe to grind. 


He is not a fanatical doctrinaire like 
those who rule in Moscow, nor a megalomaniac like 
another European dictator whom we are familiar with, 
He has imbibed liberal tenets in England, and so far as 
we know has not ceased to hold them. He promised 
at the outset of his experiment in absolutism that it 
was only to be temporary, and he has lately repeated 
that promise. Having regard to all the facts, therefore, 
we see no reason why Mr. Henderson should not, with 
a perfectly clear conscience, deal with this sort of 
dictator. 

Evidently Mr. Henderson is going to deal with 
Mahmoud Pasha, and if his dealings take the form that 
we expect them to take, they will be very important. 
He has the opportunity of effecting that long-desired 
settlement with Egypt, which stupidity and _ pride, 
suspicion and obstinacy, have again and again prevented 
in the past. We have travelled far from the mad days 
when Downing Street brandished the mailed fist and 
Cairo cried for the moon, and it seemed, a little over a 
year ago, that Sir Austen Chamberlain and Sarwat Pasha 
might come to an agreement on the “‘ reserved questions” 
that would be-accepted by both countries. But the 
Egyptians wanted more than Sir Austen Chamberlain 
would concede; they wanted him to trust in their 
amity to the extent of withdrawing the British army of 
occupation from Egypt. That demand, of course, has 
always been the chief stumbling-block to timid minds 
—and especially military minds—in this country. 
But for our own part we have always thought it a 
natural and reasonable demand, and one that must 
be conceded. And in effect Sir Austen Chamberlain 
himself admitted as much, for he was prepared after 
ten years to withdraw the British troops from the 
interior to the Canal Zone. That was at least a con- 
fession that the bank of the Canal was a possible place 
for its defenders to be stationed—which War Office 
pundits had been accustomed to deny. But why then 
wait ten years? Why not recognise frankly that the 
Egyptians do not like the British army encamped in 
their capital and all over their country; that no 
legitimate interest of ours and no military necessity 
justifies such an occupation; and that if, as Sir Austen 
Chamberlain once said, ‘‘ Providence has decreed @ 
marriage between our two nations,’’ domestic bliss 
would be enhanced by a removal of the guns from the 
drawing room? If Mr. Henderson means to do that, 
as we hope he does, he will be offering Egyptian National- 
ism an olive branch that it can hardly refuse. 

There remains, it is true, the difficulty of negotiating 
any treaty with the dictatorship. But suppose it were 
understood that the dictatorship was to be abolished, - 
that Mahmoud Pasha would return to Cairo not merely 
to impose a treaty on Egypt, but to restore the Egyptian 
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Parliament for the ratification of that treaty. That is 
what we hope is in the mind of Mr. Henderson and in 
Mahmoud’s also. And surely even the Wafd would 
see that to refuse such a chance would be cutting off 
its nose to spite its face. 


U.S.E. AND U.S.A. 


Paris : July 22nd. 
HE United States of Europe—that is an excellent 
T phrase which can be twisted to mean anything! 
Employed in Victor Hugoesque fashion, we may all 
applaud it. But as a synonym of our old friend the Bloc 
Continental, which as formerly conceived was directed 
against Great Britain and may now be directed against 
the United States of America, it arouses suspicion. Used 
as it is used by M. Aristide Briand, it is possible that it has 
neither the rhetorical value of Victor Hugo’s famous piece 
of writing, nor the diplomatic importance that should 
certainly be attached to any proposal for a Franco—German 
alliance. So far as I can ascertain, the suggestion of a 
European Federation has at present merely a vague political 
purpose. It may serve to strengthen M. Briand’s influence 
over the parties of the Left and save him from the fate 
which seems to await some of his Cabinet colleagues; it may 
give him fresh international popularity; it may become 
a smoke-screen to cover the “ concessions’ of the coming 
conference. 

All this would not be serious if one were sure that the 
public takes such flourishes for what they are worth. But 
we remember the Kellogg Pact which originated in precisely 
sucha casual manner. Happily, the idea of a Pact to Outlaw 
War was at least harmless, and may prove to be helpful. 
Certainly it gave France great anxiety, and provided the 
governments with a far more complicated diplomatic task 
than they had anticipated. Yet an idea, good in itself, 
can properly be expressed in a document which need not 
enter into all the implications of the idea. Not thus can 
we expect to sign a Treaty Constituting the United States 
of Europe. The most profound changes must first take 
place, and it is utterly improbable that they will take place 
in any period of time that we can foresee. 

There is a tremendous difference between declamation 
and diplomacy; and if writers may be encouraged to make 
promises which will foster international sentiment, statesmen 
should beware of entangling themselves in phraseology that 
cannot be translated into action—or that can only be 
translated into such partial action as may become positively 
perilous. Let me give an example. Ten years ago we were 
talking about the “ right of self-determination ” of peoples. 
That was a fine ideal, but it presupposed conditions which 
did not exist. At the peace-making there was no general 
application of the principle. There was only a “ determina- 
tion” to work out a European order which would be to the 
benefit of the victors and their friends. In the making of 
& new country, or the reconstruction of an old country, 
minorities were blandly and unhesitatingly incorporated 
against their will. At the same time the broken pledge 
gave a powerful war weapon to the vanquished races. 

If we are now to talk about the United States of Europe, 
let us bear in mind that it is the goal and not the starting- 
Point. It has nothing to do with immediate practical 
politics. There is something ludicrous in calling on Europe 
to federate, when France and England cannot even agree, 
without prolonged discussions, on the date and meeting- 
Place of their ministers; when foreign troops still remain on 
x-enemy soil; when Lithuania and Poland cannot settle 
their quarrel about Vilna; when Czechoslovakia and 


Hungary are squabbling about some spy case or other; 
when Italy and France make no progress in their conversa- 
tions about the nationality of Italians in Tunisia; when 
Bulgarian terrorists are at work in Jugoslavian Macedonia ; 
when Russia is not even recognised; when the Foreign 
Offices are working overtime in drawing up treaties of 
alliances and counter-alliances; when—but this sentence 
would become intolerably long were I to complete it! We 
must not put the cart before the horse, and imagine that 
a general proclamation will produce a condition of affairs 
which is belied by a hundred specific national rivalries, 
jealousies, ambitions, fears, and animosities. Phrase-making 
is not peace-making. 

There is a real danger in plastering over our differences. 
Are there or are there not injustices in the present European 
situation? Have various countries a sense of grievance 
against other countries? Any attempt to form the United 
States of Europe must be preceded by an immense revision 
of treaties. It is not upon the status quo that a permanent 
edifice can be built. European federation is too obviously 
a device for consolidating acquired positions for the proposal 
to have the smallest chance of being accepted. The more 
one examines the notion of political unity in Europe, the 
more one is convinced that it is meant to elude awkward 
problems. Is it intended that there should be a Central 
Government? What would be its nature? How would 
it exercise its authority? Would the States of Europe be 
asked to surrender their sovereignty? And in what degree? 
How would the distinction between domestic and European 
affairs be drawn? How would the British Empire stand? 
These questions sufficiently demolish the prospect of the 
United States of Europe if the expression is used with any 
pretence at precision. 

The analogy of the United States of America is not cheering 
to the exponents of a united Europe. It took the thirteen 
American States which had won their independence a long 
time before they could make up their minds that, as Benjamin 
Franklin told them, they must hang together or hang 
separately. They had fought their war—all on the same 
side. They spoke the same tongue, they had the same 
culture, and they were for the most part compatriots. 
Nevertheless the original States tried to maintain their 
individuality. Agreement on union was reached slowly 
and the greatest difficulties were experienced. In point of 
fact, many years after a loose federation had been in 
existence, and had been more or less welded by other wars, 
there was a rebellion against federal claims and a Civil War 
was fought. 

Europe, with its thousands of years of history, has always 
been divided against itself; and it has been, within recent 
years, more divided than ever before. Over a hundred 
languages are spoken in Europe; there is a new nationalism, 
a new insistence on race, local tradition, and religion; there 
is a vivid memory of wrongs, freshly perpetrated, of in- 
tensive propaganda conducted with all the resources of 
our time. It would be wrong to say that political unity 
is permanently and ultimately impossible; but it is sheer 
midsummer madness to assert that political unity is within 
sight. 

It is, of course, replied that nobody in a responsible posi- 
tion proposes to convoke a European conference this year 
or next year to perform a miracle. It is explained that what 
is meant is not the United States of Europe, but an agree- 
ment to reduce European tariffs. If that be so, it is surely 
wiser to refrain from high-falutin’ language. It is surely 
better to cultivate modesty. Even if one supposes that an 
economic co-operation of European countries is within the 
bounds of possibility, it is advisable to begin with right 
motives. Openly it is stated that Europe may, rallying to 
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a new battle-cry, be induced to strive for economic unity 
in order to combat America. Certainly Great Britain will 
be no party to such a mobilisation. The Dominions would 
rightly demand a definition of their place inside or outside 
the European organisation. 

By all means let us remove some of the tariff walls which 
separate European States more effectively than mountain- 
ranges. Everybody would rejoice if a resplendent Roi-Soleil 
could grandiloquently exclaim: “ Il n’y a plus de Pyrénées 
economiques!” But the demolition of inter-State tariffs— 
and this is likely to be a long process—will be positively 
retrogressive if it has for corollary the raising of Continental 
barriers. Frankly the advocates of European economic 
union are hostile to the United States of America. They 
would have co-operation between countries to enable them 
to pit Continent against Continent. I do not believe that 
we are moving, in spite of present appearances, towards the 
substitution of continental wars—in any domain—for 
national wars; but this is quite openly the conception of 
a number of European spokesmen. They actually hail the 
developing anti-American feeling, which has been determined 
by the debts demands, the American increase of tariffs, 
the growing American prosperity, and the threatened 
American hegemony, as timely and admirable, inasmuch 
as it tends to produce Continental solidarity ! 

Even this statement puts the case for the United States 
of Europe far too high. When we come down to rock- 
bottom the proposed European Federation will be found 
to consist—if it exists at all—of France and Germany. 
Italy might be persuaded to come in, but this is extremely 


doubtful. There might be a few satellites, but they would 
be unreliable. Is a Franco-German economic combination 
feasible? Only to a limited extent. 


There have already 
been concluded a number of working industrial and com- 
mercial arrangements, but a true Franco—German alliance 
—the old Bloc Continental of which one has always been 
sceptical—depends on the solution of many political 
problems. Are there any real signs of such political 
association? The reader who has watched recent events, 
and who pays attention to realities rather than to oratorical 
exercises, can answer the question for himself. 

Naturally M. Jules Sauerwein, who is credited with being 
the confidant of M. Briand, affirms that it is hoped England 
would not be left outside a European Federation; and there 
is no doubt that M. Briand harbours no thought of antagonism 
to England. But that is beside the point. It is not a matter 
of what anybody intends, but of the facts. And it is hard 
to suppose that the British Empire, which protested against 
the proposed Geneva Protocol, would participate in the 
elaboration of this nebulous scheme. Thereupon it becomes 
evident, according to M. Sauerwein himself, that the 
Continental States must act without England. Of Russia 
he simply remarks that when it has modified its economic 
conceptions, and can work with the other States, inspiring 
confidence in these other States—why, then Russia will be 
welcomed! In other words, if everybody thinks alike in 
Europe, there is a chance of European unity. It is a 
charming outlook, but it is hardly that of a trained diplo- 
matist. No wonder M. Sauerwein is constrained to add 
that we should not indulge in chimerical projects, and issues 
a warning against the “regrettable exaggeration ” of the 
term United States of Europe. But who first launched it? 

It will be time enough to discuss, with more gravity, 
a Franco-German understanding, around which the European 
system will revolve, when the Saar is restored, the Anschluss 
is settled in one sense or another, and there is a certainty 
that, in the East, Poland and Germany will forget the 
minorities issue, the Upper Silesian frontiers, the Corridor 
and Danzig—when, in short, everybody is perfectly happy, 


a, 


and political difficulties have disappeared. In the mean. 
time, it would be well to treat first things first. As a start 
towards European unity—or shall we say Franco-German 
collaboration ?—we might withdraw the allied soldiers— 
unless, indeed, it is urged that in a rightly-ordered Euro 

French soldiers, being Europeans, are really the same as 
German soldiers, who are also Europeans—from the Rhine. 
land territories. SIsLEY HuDDLEsToy, 


THE SCHOOL AGE 


HERE was never any real doubt that the Government 
would decide to raise the school-leaving age, If 


the Cabinet had not brought the matter forward of 
its own motion, the situation in Parliament and in the 
country would inevitably have forced it to the front. Both 
the Liberal and the Labour Party were fully committed to 
it; and even the Conservatives have only professed to be 
doubtful whether the time for doing it has yet quite come. 
Liberal as well as Labour candidates made, for the most 
part, a great point of it in their election addresses; and 
alike from Labour and Liberal platforms during the campaign 
the late Government was strongly censured for its failure to 
take action long ago on the recommendations of the Hadow 
Report. 

A matter on which there was so clear a majority in the 
House of Commons was obviously suitable above the 
ordinary for handling at a time when instances of such 
plain agreement are none too numerous. Whatever points 
the Labour and Liberal programmes may differ on, this is 
not one of them; the two parties unquestionably stand 
together on the issue which has now been decided by the 
Government’s announcement. The school age is to be 
increased; and for this proposal at any rate the Government 
can feel secure of the backing of the House of Commons. 

That, however, does not mean that the problem is perfectly 
simple, or that all difficulties have disappeared now that the 
plunge has been taken. Indeed, the reason why the 
announcement was delayed and the raising of the school- 
age not included in the King’s Speech was presumably 
that the Government, aware that the question was tangled 
up with many others, wanted to get clear in its own mind 
how it would tackle related problems before making public 
its decision on the main issue. Probably there would have 
been a further delay before the announcement was made 
had not the Government felt that it was desirable to relieve 
at once the loudly expressed anxieties of the educationists, 
who had begun to fear the worst when nothing was said 
about education in the King’s Speech. Their eagerness, it 
a sense, forced the Cabinet’s hand, and made an immediate 
declaration of policy imperative. And they were quite right 
to be ina hurry. It will inevitably take the local authorities 
a considerable time to make themselves ready for the change 
to the new system; and, as they are now engaged in pre 
paring their programmes for the next three years, it was of 
vital importance to inform them without delay of their 
probable commitments over that period. 

This sound reason for haste is also a sound reason for 
pressing on with the more detailed matters with all possible 
speed. For the local authorities will not really know what 
is expected of them until they have been informed, not 
only that they will have so many children staying 4 yea! 
longer at school, but also what sort of provision will have 
to be made for them. In the minds of those who have 
pressed for fifteen as the school-leaving age, the reform has 
a very definite object. The purpose is not simply to keep the 
children at school a year longer under conditions much like 
the old, but to provide for all children between the ages of 
eleven and fifteen a type of education vitally different 
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from that which is now characteristic even of the upper 
forms of most elementary schools. It would scarcely be 
justifiable to incur the cost of giving all children a year more 
of ordinary elementary education; and this is not what 
any reputable educationist has proposed. The aim in 
raising the school age is to make some form of secondary 
education universal, and it is important that the local 
authorities should realise from the first that this is what they 
are expected to do. 

Secondary education for all, however, raises at once large 
administrative questions. Is this new secondary education 
to be carried on by the authorities now responsible for 
elementary, or for secondary education? In the county 
education areas, and in the boroughs, both types of educa- 
tion are under the same authority; but even then the 
authority is working under different regulations, involving 
different qualities of building, staffing and equipment for 
schools of elementary or of secondary status. And in 
many of the boroughs the two types of education are 
actually administered by separate authorities, the borough 
council having charge of elementary education, while 
secondary education falls within the sphere of the county 
council. Upon which of these two authorities are the 
new responsibilities to fall? And, even when there is only 
one authority, is it to administer the new education under 
the elementary or the secondary regulations? Every 
keen educationist wants to see the new schooling treated as 
an integral part of secondary education; but every educa- 
tionist is also aware that the line of least resistance, and 
also the cheaper course, will be to provide for the new 
scholars inside the elementary system. 

It is imperative that this question should be cleared up 
quickly, for it affects fundamentally the preparations 
which the local authorities are now called upon to make. 
For our part, we should like to see the smaller education 
authorities which deal only with elementary education 
abolished altogether, and all their powers transferred to 
the counties and county boroughs. If this is to be done, 
a speedy announcement of it ought to be made, for there is 
none too much time before April, 1931, for the local 
authorities to get ready for the change. And at the same 
time we should like it to be made plain that the new education 
is to be of secondary type, that all normal children of eleven 
years and upwards are to be brought within its scope, 
and that building, staffing and equipment must be brought 
as speedily as possible in all cases up to a “ secondary ” 
standard of adequacy. 

So much for the administrative problem. There is 
another aspect of the question which is probably at the 
moment causing the Government even greater concern. 
That is the vital matter of maintenance allowances. It is 
impossible to raise the school age to fifteen without at the 
Same time making provision for a greatly extended system 
of maintenance allowance for those who need them. One 
way would be to leave this wholly to the discretionary 
powers of each local education authority, with or without 
the provision of a special grant-in-aid by the State. Another 
would be to grant allowances to all children, irrespective of 
their parents’ means or needs. 

Both these methods would be for the present unsatis- 
factory. The latter would be exceedingly expensive, if the 
allowance were put at an adequate amount. The former 
would lead to most undesirable variations in the practice of 
neighbouring authorities, so that parents of equal need 
would get or fail to get allowances for their children according 
to the side of a particular street on which they happened 
to live. To handle the problem in this way would, again, 
be the line of least resistance and the cheapest course; 
but it would cause widespread resentment. What, then, is 


the third alternative? It is, presumably, that the State 
should in some manner define both the amount of main- 
tenance and the conditions on which it can be claimed, thus 
leaving to the local authorities only a limited and defined 
discretion in dealing with actual cases. This would 
undoubtedly involve the making by the State of some special 
subvention, over and above the ordinary deficiency grant. But 
it need not involve the State in the paying of the entire cost. 

There remains the problem of juvenile employment. 
A good deal has been said against the early raising of the 
school age on the ground that it will be likely to create 
a serious shortage of juvenile labour during the next few 
years. We believe that the probable effect of this shortage 
has been much exaggerated; and we are disposed to welcome 
it as a thoroughly good thing. Surely the best possible 
time for meeting a shortage of juvenile labour is when there 
are over a million adult men and women unemployed. 
It is highly desirable, in the interests of both social improve- 
ment and productive efficiency, that the children who will 
now be kept at school should be replaced by adults—not 
directly, but by a substitution of older for younger children, 
and of “ young persons” by men and women. A shortage 
of juvenile labour will at last create an opportunity—the 
only real opportunity—of dealing drastically with the 
scandal of blind-alley occupations and of ensuring in the 
common interest that the new entrants into industry are 
treated with proper care. An enhancement of the valuation 
placed on child labour will be productive of much gooda 
Doubtless, certain industries will need to adapt their methods 
to the changed conditions. But is it not very desirable 
that this adaptation should be made? 

Finally, a word about the date at which the higher leaving- 
age is to take effect. The change could hardly be made 
earlier than April, 1931; but we believe it can be made 
generally by that date without any need for improvised or 
makeshift arrangements. Some local authorities will doubt- 
less be able to introduce the new conditions sooner; and we 
imagine the Government will give them every possible 
encouragement to do this, in order that the reaction on 
unemployment may come more quickly, and that the 
difficulties of the transition may not occur everywhere at 
the same moment. Most authorities will probably await 
in any case the appointed day; but, even so, they ought to 
begin preparing for it at once. This is a matter for action, 
not only by the Board of Education, but also by public 
opinion throughout the country. Educationists and others 
can do much locally to ensure that the authorities in their 
own areas begin at once to get ready for the change, by 
adapting now the curricula for the elder children in their 
elementary schools, and by laying down in advance the 
structure of the new secondary system projected by the 
Hadow Committee. 

The raising of the school age will, we believe, do a great 
deal to improve both the efficiency anf the cultural standards 
of the nation. But it will have this result only on the 
condition that it is done in the right way. If it is worth 
doing at all, it is worth doing well. A year longer at the 
elementary school would effect little beyond relieving some 
of the congestion in the labour market; secondary education 
for all, from eleven to fifteen, will alter the whole character 
of British manhood’s equipment for the affairs of life. 


THE PROGRESS OF ZIONISM 


, \HE continued vitality of the Zionist Movement is 
shown by the keenness of the electoral contests in 
almost every important Jewish centre throughout 

the world in connection with the Sixteenth Zionist Congress, 

which opens at Zurich on July 28th. The Congress meets on 
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the twenty-fifth anniversary of the death of Theodor Herzl, 
the founder of the Zionist Movement, whose work is to-day 
coming slowly to fruition in Palestine. It was in 1895 that 
Herzl, then the Paris correspondent of the Neue Freie Presse, 
wrote his pamphlet, ‘‘ The Jewish State,” in which he in- 
sisted that the eternal Jewish question would never be 
solved until it was raised into the sphere of international 
relations and disposed of by a deliberate act of statesman- 
ship. Somewhere in the world the Jews must have a 
recognised home, in which they would be free to live their 
own lives without being regarded as intruders. Organised 
and systematic emigration would gradually drain away the 
surplus Jewish population of Europe, and the Jews would 
at length be at peace with themselves and with the world. 
Such, in Herzl’s view, was the true reply to anti-Semitism, 
of which he had recently witnessed a disturbing manifesta- 
tion in the development of the Affaire Dreyfus and the 
ominous events which accompanied it. 

When Herzl began to interest himself in the Jewish 
question, he was too remote from the life and traditions of 
the Jewish masses to realise that for them the only com- 
pelling appeal was that of Palestine. He had from the 
outset had Palestine in mind as the seat of his Jewish State, 
but if Palestine proved unobtainable he was quite prepared 
to look elsewhere. Whether he himself was ever completely 
convinced that Palestine was indispensable is not quite 
certain. As late as 1903 he seems to have been personally 
disposed to take advantage of the British Government’s 
tentative offer to facilitate the foundation of an autonomous 
Jewish settlement in British East Africa. There was never 
any question of his accepting East Africa as a substitute for 
Palestine, but, unlike the bulk of his followers, he was 
prepared—so, at least, it appeared to his critics—to consider 
its possibilities as a half-way house. Be that as it may, it is 
certain that the rank-and-file of the movement were much 
more interested in the: revival of Jewish life in Palestine 
than in the somewhat mechanical conception of mass- 
emigration as a reply to anti-Semitism. ‘The Jewish 
State ” was published in Vienna in the spring of 1896. In 
the summer of 1897, despite the frigid indifference or even 
the open disapproval of a large part of the Jewish world, 
the first Zionist Congress met at Basle and declared that 
“Zionism strives to create for the Jewish people a home in 
Palestine secured by public law.” 

The words “in Palestine” are significant, but so, too, 
are the words “ secured by public law.” Largely as Herzl’s 
original project was modified, one of its distinctive features 
remained. The home in Palestine must be a home in the 
full sense of the term—a home which the Jews could enter 
openly, with heads erect, and in which they would be free 
from the fear of eviction at the caprice of an unfriendly 
Government. The Jews, said Herzl, must no longer be 
content to ‘steal into the land of their fathers.” What 
he meant was, in effect, what the British Government meant 
in 1922, when it declared in its statement of British Policy 
in Palestine that the Jews must know that they are in 
Palestine “ as of right and not on sufferance.” The concep- 
tion of “a home secured by public law ” was translated by 
Herzl into an attempt to secure a Charter for the colonisation 
of Palestine from the Sultan Abdul Hamid. When Herzl, 
worn out by his exertions, died in the prime of life in 1904, 
it was already becoming clear that the Charter was 
unobtainable. The Young Turks proved at least as 
unresponsive as the Sultan. As the hope of a Charter 
faded away, the Zionists resigned themselves to the 
temporary abandonment of their original programme, and 
made a start with practical experiments in colonisation. 
Ever since 1880, Jews had been trickling into Palestine 
from Eastern Europe, and the boundless generosity of 


~<a 


Baron Edmond de Rothschild had made it possible for 
many of them to settle on the land. His efforts were now 
supplemented by those of the Zionist Organisation, which 
interested itself, not only in the purchase of land and the 
encouragement of agriculture, but in the revival of the 
Hebrew language and the establishment of Hebrew schools, 
The situation was completely transformed by the British 
Declaration of November, 1917, in favour of the establish- 
ment in Palestine of a national home for the Jewish people, 
The Mandate for Palestine, which incorporated the Balfour 
Declaration, marked at least the partial realisation of 
Herzl’s dreams. The Jews were, after all, to have “ a home 
in Palestine secured by public law.” 

The memorandum recently submitted by the Zionist 
Executive to the Permanent Mandates Commission of the 
League of Nations shows that since 1919 the Jewish popula- 
tion of Palestine has increased from about 57,000 to about 
162,000, the increase being mainly due to the entry of 
101,400 Jewish immigrants, of whom 77,751 have remained. 
Immigration reached its peak in 1925, when the net figure, 
after allowing for departures, was 31,650. The following 
year saw the beginning of a prolonged depression of trade, 
to which were later added other adverse influences in the 
form of drought, cattle-plague, and earthquake. Unemploy- 
ment reached serious proportions, and when the Fifteenth 
Zionist Congress met at Basle in the summer of 1927, 
immigration had come almost to a standstill. The Sixteenth 
Congress, which is now about to open, will meet under much 
more favourable auspices. Sir John Chancellor, the new 
High Commissioner for Palestine, in his recent report to the 
Permanent Mandates Commission, stated that ‘* the economic 
depression, which had been acute in Palestine, seemed to be 
lifting, and he thought that the critical period had been 
passed.” In the course of 1928 the number of Jews out 
of employment fell from over 4,000 to less than 1,800. 
During the past few months a programme providing for the 
early immigration of 3,000 manual workers has been approved 
by the Palestine Government, and in the first five months 
of this year the excess of Jewish immigrants over emigrants 
was 1,078. The figure is small, but it is sufficient to show 
that the tide is beginning to turn. The Annual Report of 
the Palestine Government for 1928 refers to the orange- 
planting boom, which is now in full swing and is attracting 
substantial investments of Jewish capital, while the 
expansion of industry—also largely under Jewish influence 
—is illustrated by the sustained increase in exports of 
manufactures. 

The outlook for the immediate future is all the more 
promising in view of the far-reaching developments now in 
prospect. The Rutenberg hydro-electric works are well 
under way; a beginning is at length to be made with the 
building of a harbour at Haifa; while the award of the 
Dead Sea Minerals concession foreshadows the exploitation 
of what may prove to be an important source of wealth. 
The British taxpayer will be interested to observe from this 
year’s Colonial Office Estimates that the net cost of Palestine 
to the British Exchequer now stands at the nominal figure 
of £64,000. Of this, £40,000 is a grant to the Administration 
of Transjordan and £24,000 a grant towards the cost of 
the Transjordan Frontier Force, so that even this trifling 
expenditure is almost entirely attributable to Transjordan 
and not to Palestine proper. 

In another respect the situation is about to take a new 
and hopeful turn. From the Jewish point of view, the 
forthcoming Zionist Congress will be of altogether excep- 
tional interest on account of the proposals to be laid before 
it for what is usually described as the enlargement of the 
Jewish Agency. The Palestine Mandate recognises the 
Zionist Organisation as the Agency authorised to co-operate 
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with the Administration of Palestine in matters affecting 
the establishment of the Jewish National Home. At the 
same time, the Zionist Organisation is required to take 
steps, in consultation with the British Government, to 
secure the co-operation of Jews outside its ranks but in 
general sympathy with its work in Palestine. For some 
years past, it has been in negotiation on this subject with 
prominent Jews and Jewish bodies in Great Britain, the 
United States, and elsewhere. In 1927, in conjunction 
with an important group of American Jews, it set up the 
Joint Palestine Survey Commission, under the chairmanship 
of Lord Melchett. The Commission was intended to draw up 
a programme of constructive work in Palestine in which 
Zionists and “‘ non-Zionists ” could co-operate, and arrange- 
ments have now been completed for the reconstitution of 
the Jewish Agency for Palestine on a broader basis and 
under the direction of a governing body equally divided 
between nominees of the Zionist Organisation and repre- 
sentatives of Jewish communities in all parts of the world. 
Nearly a dozen such communities, including those of Great 
Britain, the United States, Poland and Germany, are 
sending delegates to the first meeting of the Council of the 
Jewish Agency, which is to open at Zurich next month. 
The result can hardly fail to be seen in due course in the 
tangible form of a substantial addition to the resources 
available for Jewish colonisation in Palestine. Coupled 
with the marked improvement in the economic situation, 
the strengthening of the Jewish Agency, with all that it 
implies, affords an additional ground for optimism on the 
part of those who are sympathetically interested in the 
fortunes of the new Palestine. L. 8. 


IRRITABILITY 


WAS sitting on the top of a Holborn tram the other 
| day when a round-bodied, round-faced man, with 

curly red hair turning grey, came up the stairs and 
placed a little girl, scarcely older than a baby, on one of 
the seats. He himself sat down opposite to her, and, 
bringing out the early sporting edition of an evening paper, 
began to read through lists of the names of horses, printed 
in large type. Occasionally, he broke off his reading to 
take the child’s hands from the window and bid her sit 
quiet. But for the most part he kept his bulging eyes fixed 
on the paper, for it is no easy matter to know the winner 
of a horse-race two hours before the race has been run. 

I myself was reading something or other, and so did 
not notice when the man and the child got off the tram. 
Accordingly, when the conductor, at a later stage in the 
journey, came and leaned over my shoulder and asked me, 
with a puzzled look, “‘ Where did that red-headed fellow 
with the kid get off?” I could only answer: “I didn’t 
notice. Probably at the last stop.” ‘‘ He’s a beauty,” 
said the conductor, meditatively. ‘‘ Didn’t he pay his 
fare?’ I asked. ‘ Oh, he paid his fare all right,” said the 
conductor, “ but it was the way he paid it got my goat. 
You know, we’ve got transfer tickets on this line, and, 
when a passenger holds out his fare, we naturally don’t 
want to give him a ticket that only entitles him to go to 
Holborn when he may want to go somewhere else. We 
don’t want to make a mistake—in the passenger’s own 
interests, you see. Well, when that red-headed cow held 
out his money, I says to him, quite politely, ‘ Holborn? ’— 
just like that. And do you know what he answered? 
“No,” he growls, as if I had insulted him, ‘ J don’t want to 
go to “Olborn.’ Seemed to think I was poking my nose 
into his business, and that I was asking questions for the 
sake of asking them, like akid. There was I doing my best to 
help him, and all the thanks I got for it was ’”—the conductor 


mimicked the growl of the red-headed cow bitterly— 
**« No, I don’t want to go to ’Olborn.” As much as to say, 
* What business is it of yours?’ Well, I’m too long in the 
tooth to ask a man damn silly questions for nothing, and 
he might have known there was a reason for asking him. 
We're expected to be polite to passengers, and passengers 
ought to remember to be polite to us. Don’t you think 
that’s fair? All I said was ‘ Holborn?’ and he growls ”— 
the conductor assumed the bass voice of an angry lion— 
** No, I don’t want to go to ’Olborn.” Enough to make 
you lose your temper. I very nearly lost mine and told 
him to go to a hotter place than Holborn. Funny thing, as 
you get older, it’s harder to keep your temper. I’m not as 
patient as I used to be. I feel more like flaring up of a 
sudden, and telling silly asses what I really think of them. 
But you can’t do it—you can’t afford to—not if you’re a 
tram conductor. But the way people behave—the silly 
things they ask, the silly things they do—it’s no wonder 
some of the young conductors get a bit saucy sometimes, 
before they learn better. 

“I couldn’t help laughing at a thing I heard a new 
conductor saying one day last week. I was sitting in a 
tram at the terminus. You probably know, there’s 
only a single line at that terminus and there were two trams 
standing at it. His was the second of the two. And a 
woman comes up and says to the conductor—he was a 
young fellow, new to the job—‘ Does this tram go first?’ 
and he says, ‘ Yes, madam.’ Well, of course, the other tram 
was bound to go first, unless the second could get off the 
line and go round it, and, when the woman saw the other 
tram moving off, she was naturally a bit wild and went for 
the conductor. ‘ What right,’ she said, ‘ had you to tell me 
that this tram went first when you knew it didn’t?’ ” The 
conductor’s face twinkled with delicious memories. “I 
thought,” said he, “he answered her very smart. 
‘Madam,’ said he, ‘if you ask silly questions, you must 
expect silly answers.’ Of course, he oughtn’t to have said 
it, but I couldn’t help laughing. A smart young fellow 
—very smart, don’t you think ?—but too saucy. He'll get 
rapped over the knuckles some day for that kind of thing. 
Doesn’t do, you know. A conductor has to learn to keep it 
bottled up. When you find it coming to the surface, 
bottle it up—it’s the only thing to do. We've all been 
through it and been rapped over the knuckles, and every 
young conductor has to be rapped over the knuckles till he 
learns. It takes twenty years to make a tram-conductor. 
You mightn’t think it, but it takes twenty years, learning 
to keep it bottled up and not, to be saucy to the passengers. 

** But the silly things people say and do—you’d be sur- 
prised at them. And they happen every day. Only the 
other day a lady came up to me and said: ‘ Does this tram 
go to Holborn?’ ‘No, madam,’ I told her, ‘ Holborn’s the 
other way.’ ‘ Which way?’ says she. Well, there was only 
one other way, unless she thought there were trams going 
to—” and he pointed first up to Heaven and then down to 
Hell. ‘ But I told her what she wanted. No use being 
saucy even if people are silly. A young conductor might 
have been different, like the young fellow I was telling you 
about. I won’t forget that answer. ‘Madam,’ says he, 
‘if you ask silly questions, you must expect silly answers.’ 
But it’s not use answering like that if you want to be a 
tram-conductor. There’s only one thing to do. Keep it 
bottled up, and tell it to the missus when you get home.” 

Looking at the conductor himself, you would have said 
that he was the least irritable man in London, which is, by 
all accounts, one of the least irritable cities on earth. He 
had the kindest grey eyes and the kindest smiling face, and 
I doubt if even a neighbour playing the gramophone all day 
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could have worn out his patience. Yet, on his own admis- 
sion, he was a man tempted to be cross like the rest of us, 
and able to keep it bottled up only with an effort. Never 
before had I appreciated the drastic moral training to which 
tram-conductors have to submit themselves and which is the 
secret of their amiability. I had thought of most of them as 
natural angels; yet apparently underneath they are human 
beings just like ourselves—like operatic stars, dancers, 
tennis-players and Members of Parliament. And I began 
to wish that a means could be found by which the rest of us 
could take a course of tram-conducting and learn to keep 
it bottled up even as the tram-conductors do. Members of 
Parliament, for instance—why cannot they learn to behave 
like tram-conductors? I should like to see a picture of a 
tram-conductor hung above the Speaker’s chair, bearing the 
motto, “ Keep it bottled up,” as a reminder to legislators 
that it is possible for a human being to feel irritation and yet 
not to show it. Ninety-nine men out of a hundred are, I am 
sure, naturally cross. I am something of a hell-cat myself, 
and have often felt irritated by a fellow-creature for com- 
mitting no worse sin than coming and sitting down at the 
same table in a restaurant. Nothing but physical cowardice 
has saved me from making assaults on waiters, on gramo- 
phonists, on motorists who cling to the middle of the road, 
and on bad-tempered and bad-mannered people of all sorts. 
Only last year I ordered a waiter to take away the salmon 
he had brought me—a sign of the growing irritability of 
middle age. If I behaved naturally and courageously, I 
should behave like the doctor who was fined the other day 
for drenching a neighbour with his hosepipe. The doctor’s 
complaint was that his neighbour’s wife persisted in singing 
in “ an abominably loud voice ” and all day long, a repertory 
consisting of ** Love Call,” “‘ I Love the Moon,” an air from 
Samson and Delilah, and “ The Rosary.” In his first access 
of exasperation the doctor got a mouth-organ and played 
it as rival music. He also beat the lid of the dustbin 
and drove his motor-car in and out of the drive, hooting 
all the time. Later on came the incident of the hosepipe, 
and after that the summons. Now I do not approve 
of the doctor’s behaviour any more than I approve of the 
behaviour of Members of Parliament who make scenes in the 
House. I share their irritability, but know of no theory on 
which it can be defended. After all, the humiliation one 
feels after losing one’s temper except on a great occasion is 
evidence that there is something silly in it. And when 
our friends lose theirs we are sometimes as deeply distressed 
as if they had humiliated human nature itself. It is natural, 
but it doesn’t do. Keep it bottled up. Dare to be a tram- 


conductor. It takes twenty years, but I suspect it is 
worth it. ‘. ¥ 





Correspondence 
THE AMERICAN 


To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 


Srr,—I was interested in your article this week on the American 
Tariff, together with your rather slighting comments on the 
‘** Empire Crusade,” (a) because I was in New York while the 
Tariff Bill was being discussed, (b) because on the same trip 
I visited the West Indies and Canada and saw their reaction 
to it, (c) because I cannot understand any intelligent person who 
knows anything about the British Dominions being anything 
but a retaliationist, or a Free Trader within the Empire, or some 
similar type of thing. Trade with Russia may be, as you state, 
a matter of first-class importance. It is not one-tenth as 
important as trade between the Dominions and the Home 
country. 

My job is the selling of British manufactured goods. It is 
more important to this country that we sell our goods than that 
we raise the school age, or maintain the dole, or abolish safe- 


TARIFF 
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guarding. Unless we can sell our productions in sufficient 
quantities, there will be no money for houses or road-makin 
or education or anything else. Every civil servant’s salary, 
every politician’s livelihood, every teacher’s and professor’s and 
journalist’s and everybody else’s living, in the last resort, depends 
entirely on the capacity of the British worker to make and the 
British manufacturer to sell an ever-increasing number of goods, 

The American Tariff, so far as it is successful—and it will be— 
will close down a market for our goods abroad. Somehow, 
another market must be provided to make up for it. Why not 
our own Home market and the markets of our Dominions 
overseas ? 

Why abolish the few bits of Protection we have at the moment 
when our biggest, greediest, most unscrupulous competitor 
raises his tariff barriers still higher? The extraordinary attitude 
of some leaders of the present Government to tariffs is absolutely 
opposed to that of similar leaders in the Dominions. Neither 
Canada nor the West Indies is prepared to take the present 
American Tariff lying down. Why should we? Isn’t it time 
that this entire matter of tariffs was taken completely out of the 
hands of party politicians and passed on to some independent 
industrial committee? I have never voted Conservative in 
my life. In fact, I have spent a number of my most active years 
in proclaiming a gospel entirely opposed to Conservatism, but 
what is a reasonably progressive person to do who has travelled 
pretty well all over the world, who knows the attitude of the 
Dominions on this matter and who comes back home to find our 
rulers still sticking to the antique shibboleths of Free Trade? 

I hold no brief for the Daily Express, but we have got an 
Empire that is the biggest thing the world has ever seen, 
Practically the whole of the members of that Empire are anxious 
for closer contact with the Mother Country. We, at our end of 
it, have a larger army of unemployed than we can possibly 
continue to support, and yet apparently we are not prepared to 
move a finger to give practical assistance to any scheme of 
co-operation as far as trade is concerned between the Empire’s 
various units. 

We are being run by a crowd of people who look on the Empire 
business, not only as being something “a little lower than the 
angels,” but as being a thing that doesn’t matter. They talk 
glibly about education and housing and a hundred and one other 
necessary reforms with which all of us whole-heartedly agree, 
and ignore absolutely the underlying fact that unless your 
business people can sell more stuff and produce greater wealth, 
all these reforms are utterly impossible. A higher standard of 
living can only come out of our surplus. A surplus can only be 
made by doing more business. Isn’t it time that the dreamers 
woke up to the practical necessities of the case ?—Yours, etc., 

Holyhead Road, NorMAN TIptaFtT. 

Birmingham. 
July 23rd. 


FOOD 


To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 

Srr,—In the issue of Tok NEw StTaTESMAN of last week you 
print a most interesting account of Sir Charles Fielding’s pro- 
posals re Agriculture, and the consequent employment of many 
thousands who are at the moment unemployed. 

May I be allowed to suggest, that, in addition to the proposed 
scheme, Professor Wibberley’s proved system should be aimed 
at, by which a large portion of the land under the plough is 
devoted to forage crops under an intensive system of cultiva- 
tion, which crops, by virtue of the high percentage of concentrates 
contained therein, would obviate the necessity for using any 
feeding cake, thereby eliminating one of the largest bills the 
farmer at present has to pay? The aim and object being to 
arrive at keeping one grown head of stock per ploughed acre, so 
increasing the number of stock required by the needs of the 
country. All these points are explained in detail in Professor 
Wibberley’s book Farming on Factory Lines. ; 

In conclusion I may say that I have tried the system in question 
and found it, even in the drought of 1921, to be more successful 
that the professor states.— Yours, etc., 

Orchards, West Hatch, 

Taunton. 
July 23rd. 


W. M. CHARLESWORTH. 





To the Editor of THe New STATESMAN. 

Srr,—Your article “‘ Food” should enlist the interest of all 
who view with concern the state of industry and the condition of 
the workers. For the country to feed itself, and in so doing 
improve immeasurably the condition of a great number, 1s the 
best and soundest way of curing the evil of unemployment, and 
the experience and qualifications of Sir Charles Fielding givé 
confidence that his optimism is well-grounded. But to achieve 
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the end in view, two things are especially necessary : courage on 
the part of the Government in taking up the project, and still 
more, the desire of the general body of town workers to change 
their life and return to the country. For the most part they 
hug their chains and the rural exodus still continues. To check 
this, and to make the workers realise and appreciate the benefits 
of open-air life, is the thing that of all most needs doing. The 
Homecroft Association (38 Charles Street, Cardiff) has shown one 
way in the establishing of a Homecroft settlement at Cheltenham, 
consisting of ten cottages, each with two-fifths acre of land and 
all now occupied by local workers, and it is hoping to start a 
school on the remaining part of the estate, where the coming 
generation will be taught the principles and practice of growing 
their own food.—Yours, etc., FRANCIS HUGHESDON. 


THE OFFICERS’ TRAINING CORPS 


To the Editor of THE New STaTesMAN. 


Sir,—In your current issue, Mr. Stephen D. Usherwood 
complains of ‘the extraordinary weakness ’”’ of the arguments 
used by Mr. E. M. Cocks in advocating the abolition of O.T.C. in 
order to hasten disarmament. Mr. Usherwood then proceeds to 
the defence of those corps, and in doing so, gives the most con- 
clusive arguments for their abolition. For, in words quoted by 
Mr. Usherwood, ** The Army spends the nation’s brains, time and 
money . . . To those who have to spend either under actual 
compulsion or under moral compulsion . . . an appreciable part 
of their time at school in learning how to fight,’ and then Mr. 
Usherwood adds, in his own words, ** So well, indeed, do they learn 
the futility of modern armaments that only a very small percentage 
ever join the infantry of the senior corps.” 

May I commend this very frank admission to the War Office 
authorities and to the keepers of the public purse? 

But, apart from time and money, the overwhelming reason 
against “the teaching of rifle practice and other adjuncts of 
military training ” (Lord Allenby’s words) is that in the present 
atmosphere of world politics it is distinctly provocative and 
hypocritical to arm boys of 14 in our State-aided secondary schools. 
Almost the first public declaration of the Prime Minister on 
assuming office was the intention and importance of the ‘“ study 
of the arts and ways of peace, and gaining the sense of security, not 
by arms, but by the absence of arms.” 

If there is an atom of sincerity behind this declaration it is 
just plain common sense that the abolition of the O.T.C. should 
be the first measure of disarmament.—Yours, etc., 

Somerleyton, Keston, Kent. A. W. CARTER. 

July 21st. 


[We can see neither hypocrisy nor provocation in the retention 
of O.T.C.’s in secondary schools. When there is any prospect 
of effective disarmament throughout Europe—and there seems 
to be almost none at all at present—we may well reconsider the 
question whether we need make so large a provision for the 
training of “‘ leaders ’”? who would be available in time of emer- 
gency; but, as things stand, the O.T.C.’s seem to us to constitute 
a prudent and utterly unprovocative means of preparing for 
the worst —even though we believe that the worst is never 
likely to happen. At the same time we certainly view with 
the utmost disapproval the forcing of young boys to join 


Pyne corps by any form of pressure, moral or otherwise.—Eb. 








To the Editor of Tuz New SraTesMan. 

Srr,—As a Contingent Commander who served in the O.T.C. 

as a cadet before the war and as a Territorial officer during it, 
I feel that I have a right to state the case for the O.T.C. 
First of all, we are told that it encourages militarism, by which 
is meant, so I presume, a readiness to go to war for its own sake 
or on a slight pretext. How do we do it? By instructing those 
who know nothing of war in the horrid potentialities of modern 
weapons? I well remember my first impressions as a butt- 
marker. By teaching boys to put a shot through a bull on a 
target? That can hardly arouse the desire to put one through 
a fellow-man. 

Secondly, it is said to take up too much of a boy’s time. 
Roughly speaking, routine parades occupy two hours a week, 
hours which would probably be spent in kicking a football about 
or in visits to the town or tuckshop. Field days are, of course, 
glorified picnics which most people enjoy. Band practices are 
quite voluntary and can be regarded as a fairly sensible amusement 
for the band, if not for the general public. Camp, which is also 
voluntary, is a healthy holiday with plenty of opportunities for 
recreation. 

What advantages does the training offer? It is silly to scoff 
at those opportunities for leadership which the O.T.C. gives to 
many boys whose chances are otherwise limited. Confidence in 
oneself and powers of decision are valuable in every walk of life. 


Good discipline resting on mild penalties has a real value for 
boys. The necessity for turning out smartly and bearing oneself 
well to do credit to the school is not an evil. 

As for moral compulsion, there are few corporate activities 
from those of Trade Unions downwards which do not rely on that. 
The chief objectors are the slackers and shirkers seeking for a 
comfortable excuse to avoid any duty which is at all irksome. 

In the present imperfect state of the world we must still 
maintain an expensive Regular Army, but it can be small so long 
as behind it there is a body of men who, in an emergency, can 
be turned into leaders in a short time. The O.T.C. provides this 
reserve at small cost, and the cadets, in sacrificing some of their 
leisure for the sake of their country, learn valuable lessons for 
themselves.—Y ours, etc., M. R. LE FLEMING. 

Durham. 

July 21st. 





To the Editor of THE NEw STATESMAN. 


Sir,—Nobody, not even its most determined opponent, can 
contend that the Officers’ Training Corps fosters an actively 
militaristic spirit in the Public Schools and Universities. But 
I have often heard it asserted that, owing to its considerable 
unpopularity at many of the Public Schools—especially those at 
which it is compulsory—it promotes a hatred of the horrors of 
modern warfare and a contempt for its futility; and this I am 
convinced is not true. Because of its unpopularity its officers 
must dress it up in as attractive a form as possible in order that 
it may have some support from the boys; and although few 
regard its training as being really very relevant to the actual 
conditions of modern war, nevertheless, since the parades are 
at most nothing worse than a drill or irksome duty, on field-days, 
when every attempt at realism is made, boys may easily be led to 
compare real war with a game such as their field-day, and to 
think that all the current talk about the “ horrors of war”’ is 
overdone. I can never believe that the Corps is an efficient 
organ of Peace propaganda. 

I do not think that many of those who have no personal 
experience of the Corps are aware of the entire obsoleteness of 
the strategy and tactics that it teaches. To obtain Certificate A 
—which entitles its holder to a commission in time of ‘ national 
emergency ”—all that is required is an elementary knowledge 
in handling infantry, cavalry and artillery. Poison gas is barely 
mentioned, and tanks and aircraft might never have been 
invented. Such a system is dangerous, not only from the narrow 
military point of view, but also because it makes war appear 
too easy. A man who is in possession of Certificate A, though 
he may not think that he knows much about real war, probably 
feels that in a crisis he is better fitted to fight than those who have 
not served in the Corps and will therefore be the more ready to do 
so. The only way to secure Peace is for war to be thought of 
as an impossible and fantastic nightmare and not, as it is now, 
largely owing to the Corps, as a necessary evil. 

That is the harm done by the Officers’ Training Corps, the same 
harm as is done by agreements such as the Protocol for the 
abolition of poison gas as a weapon; an agreement which does 
harm by robbing war of some of its terrors, but which would 
inevitably be broken in war-time, every belligerent nation being, 
under the terms of the Kellogg Pact, an outcast and a law- 
breaker. 

The inevitability of war is the keynote of the Corps, and 
indeed the only defence for its existence. But until we realise 
that war is not a normal (albeit infrequent) occurrence, but some- 
thing entirely abnormal and quite avoidable, not till then may 
we hope for World Peace. 

The abolition of the Corps presents no practical difficulties. 
Those qualities of discipline and leadership which, it is said, owe so 
much to the Corps could at the Public Schools be instilled and 
encouraged just as well by an efficient drill and physical training 
system. 

. Your correspondent, Mr. S. D. Usherwood, fears that this step 
would convert the army into a mysterious hierarchy whose 
high-priests would be appealed to as specialists in a crisis. Is 
not this an exaggerated view? It would indeed be curious if a 
nation which had abolished its Officers’ Training Corps for pacific 
reasons were to allow itself to be dominated by an over-specialised 
army. If public opinion were strong enough to demand the 
abolition of the one it would be able to control the other. In 
any case it is not the soldier, however skilled he may be, that 
is called upon to decide between Peace and War, and if once war is 
started it matters little who controls it. In the present negotia- 
tions with America, all that is left to the naval experts is 
the determination of the “ yard-stick,” and even this committee 
must contain statesmen as well as admirals. 

But it is, as Mr. Cocks mentioned, the constructive ideal of 
Peace that should appeal to us. Not only would the abolition 
of the Officers’ Training Corps enable us to raise up a nation to 
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whom Peace would be an active reality, who would be citizens 
not only of England, nor of the Empire, but of the World, and 
in whose ears the voice of narrow patriotism would not drown 
that of religion—not only this, but also the abolition of such a 
weapon would, as a beau geste to other nations further dis- 
armament throughout the world by dispelling that mutual 
suspicion which is its chief obstacle, by proclaiming to the nations 
that in future England stood for Peace.—Yours, etc., 

Bodeites, Charterhouse, Davip A. WEBB, 

Godalming. 
July 23rd. 

[This slight but unexceptionable essay in idealism has, we 
fear, very little indeed to do with the real problem of the preven- 
tion of war. No doubt if war were to come the “ A ” men would 
rush to join the colours—and very useful they would be—but for 
every one of them there would be in the rush a thousand other 
young men who had never had a chance of belonging to an 
O.T.C. We have a very small army. In the present state of 
world politics we should probably be driven to have a larger one 
if we had no O.T.C.’s. As for the beau geste—well, would it not 
be an even more striking and effective beau geste if we were 
immediately to put the whole of our Navy out of Commission ?— 
Ep. N.S.] 


PALEFACE 


To the Editor of Tue NEw STATESMAN. 

Sir,—Mr. Roy Campbell’s able and penetrating review of 
Mr. Wyndham Lewis’s Paleface will have reminded readers of 
Thomas Mann’s Magic Mountain of the enormous dialectic and 
dramatic oppositions elaborated in that novel upon the same 
theme. ‘ Colour” has, of course, as Mr. Campbell observes, 
nothing to do, fundamentally, with the issue. Indeed, it might 
be noted that in Mann’s confrontation (and quite appropriately) 
the champion of “* brain ” and “* form ” is the brown Mediterranean 
racial Sultembrini (Carducci’s disciple), while the ‘ visceral ” 
and amorphous character (exaggerated and exposed in the Davos 
atmosphere of dissolution and death) are of the Nordic Teutonic 
breeds.— Yours, etc., 


A PLEA FOR BETTER MUSIC 


To the Editor of Tux NEw STaTEesMAN. 


Sir,—In his last article Mr. W. J. Turner complains, with 
reference to the six concerts just announced by Dr. Malcolm 
Sargent and Mrs. Samuel Courtauld, that Dr. Sargent is too 
young and inexperienced to conduct four concerts; and he 
suggests that he should cede a concert to one of his “* young ” 
English confreres and two to Weingartner. 

Mr. Turner’s criticisms, fearless, original and enthusiastic, 
have been admired by me in the past as much as they have 
doubtless been admired by your other readers; on this occasion, 
however, I feel that he is entirely wrong. 

Weingartner became Kapellmeister in Mannheim (a most 
important musical centre in those days) at the age of 26, Berlin 
claiming him for the same post when he was 28. Furtwaengler 
took charge of the Leipzig Gewandhaus Concerts at the age 
of 33. What would have become of them and other great German 
conductors who have helped to bring music in Germany to its 
present pre-eminence, if they had been denied a chance owing 
to their youth? 

Mr. Turner says that our conductors have many opportunities 
to exercise themselves throughout the country. The few 
permanent orchestras outside London have their permanent 
conductors; therefore, where are those opportunities ? 

Mr. Turner has on many previous occasions joined the plea 
for the constitution of a Permanent London Orchestra. 
Apparently a permanent conductor appears less important 
to him, although from the artistic and other points of view this 
is undoubtedly a thing much to be desired. The fact that one 
conductor will rehearse all these concerts and conduct four of them 
should make for a fine ensemble and bring them nearer to the 
level attained by the great Continental Orchestras. 

I agree with Mr. Turner that Weingartner may be justly 
considered the greatest Beethoven conductor of our day, but 
London music-lovers will have a chance of hearing him at the 
L.S.O. and maybe other concerts, to which they will doubtless 
flock. Why then should they be discouraged from hearing also 
one of our native conductors and from assisting a musical scheme 
which promises to be of great artistic and incidentally social 
value ? 

Let Mr. Turner consider the question afresh and throw in his 
weight on the constructive, not on the destructive, side. 

July 17th. Yours etce., 


RosertT MAYER. 


ee 


[Mr. Turner writes : *‘ Mr. Robert Mayer—to whom all music. 
lovers must be grateful for his Orchestral Concerts for Children— 
seems to have misunderstood me. I do not think Dr. Sargent 
too young and inexperienced. He is thirty-four, has conducted a 
great deal for the B.N.O.C., is the conductor of the Orchestra} 
Concerts for Children, of the Royal Choral Society and of the 
newly started London Museum Orchestral Concerts. If he or 
any other young English conductor can develop into somethin 
more than the average Kapellmeisters they are at present, so 
much the better for all of us. But how is this to be done? 
There is no commercial demand for it. On the contrary, the 
press, the concert agents and the majority of the public will all 
join in the pretence that what we have got is the best that can 
be got—just as the Americans have deceived themselves into 
thinking that Stokowski is a great conductor. This is the 
business side of music. 

While there are thousands of young students in London (to say 
nothing of the larger public coming of age annually which 
has never heard such a master as Weingartner conduct the 
great classics), and while not even old and experienced concert- 
goers have heard Weingartner or Toscanini or any other first-rate 
conductor in this country with a permanent orchestra and 
adequate rehearsals, it seems to me that anyone like Mrs. Courtauld, 
whose intentions are artistic and not commercial, must first of all 
show our young musicians the very best that can be done. Dr, 
Sargent, or any other young English musician she may engage as 
permanent conductor, will benefit far more by acting at least 
four times out of six as assistant to a great master like Weingartner 
than by conducting so frequently himself at these concerts— 
whose only justification can be that they are the best that can be 
given.—Ep. N.S.] 


MR. ARNOLD BENNETT, LESLIE STEPHEN 
AND WALTER PATER 


To the Editor of Tue New STATESMAN. 

Srr,—Anyone with a taste for literature and literary criticism 
can appreciate “* Affable Hawk’s’’ severe remarks on Mr. Arnold 
Bennett’s references to Leslie Stephen and Walter Pater as 
writers and critics. 

It is all the more surprising that a novelist with Mr. Bennett's 
vogue should commit himself to such statements as that he had 
‘** failed to read Henry Kingsley’s Ravenshoe” and that “I 
would almost as lief read Walter Pater as Henry Kingsley ” 
when he had already recommended both these authors in his 
excellent little book written for the novice and_ entitled 
Literary Taste and How to Form it. 

In that book Mr. Arnold Bennett divided English literature, 
for convenience, into three periods, and the third period was 
from Walter Scott to George Gissing. This book was written, 
I think, in 1912, and Mr. Bennett was probably as good a judge 
of literature then as he is now. From the list of books for this 
third period, and recommended to be acquired by the novice in 
forming a library, living authors were excluded. But it is 
interesting to note that of the thirty novelists chosen, Henry 
Kingsley was one, and the book selected was Ravenshoe! And 
again, Imaginary Portraits, by the now despised Walter Pater, 
was included in the list. Mr. Bennett also selected four volumes 
from the famous English Men of Letters series (numbering at 
that time over thirty, mainly excellent, biographical studies), 
and among the four was Pope by, according to the novelist’s 
present mood, that “immensely tedious critic’? and “ fairish 
editor,”’ Leslie Stephen. 

If Mr. Arnold Bennett has indulged in any revaluation of 
values, he should be, as “* Affable Hawk ” suggests, fair—and may I 
add, explanatory ?—Yours, etc., A. J. THOROGOOD. 

22 Woodlands, N.W. 11. 

July 22nd. 


“ JOSEPH’S FLOWERS ” 
To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN, 


Sir,—In his interesting article, “Dr. Johnson on Flowers,” 
Mr. Vernon Rendall says Johnson’s interest in religion pre- 
sumably led him to include ‘ Joseph’s Flowers,’ whatever 
they are. 

According to the Dictionary of English Plant Names, 
** Joseph’s Flower” is the goat’s beard. Prior (it is there 
explained) considers the name as referring to the Joseph of 
Old Testament history, but Mr. J. C. Hare says it seems to owe 
its origin to the pictures in which the husband of Mary was 
represented as a long-bearded old man.—Yours, etc., 


Aberystwyth. GEORGE REES. 
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Miscellany 


THE DRUMMER IN THE RAIN 


OR two summer days the high mountain villages 

k had been swept by clouds that trailed over the 

roofs, and blocked the streets with wet mist. 

Now and again a shaft of sunlight would penetrate for 

a moment, but at once the clouds would close again, and 

, man leaning from a hotel window would see nothing 
but the hopeless grey above and all about him. 

On all sides the noise of waters was perpetual, for many 
torrents and small streams came trickling down from the 
high mountains to join a river that ran below the village. 
They swirled over boulders and bubbled through meadows 
from all directions, and the sound of them was mingled 
with the sound of the swollen gutters, where the rain went 
racing down the steep cobbled streets. Gusts of wind, 
darting out from corners, blew a spray of raindrops this 
way and that, so that the people hurrying along moved 
ina kind of spindrift that soaked their hats, and dripped 
over their faces and off their clothes. 

I had been imprisoned in this village for two days, never 
able to see twenty yards for more than a minute or two 
at a time, during the rare partings of the clouds. There 
was nothing to do. The hotel had run out of notepaper, 
and the only likely shop apparently sold no such thing. 
There was in the hotel lounge an old copy of a French 
time-table, which I read a great deal. There was also 
a funny novel in the Tauchnitz edition, which gave me 
toothache. I thought I might pass the time by writing 
a drinking song, or putting the Idylls of the King into 
vigorous elegiacs, but every line of song I could think 
of was a dirge in itself, and the Idylls escaped my memory 
when I tried to recite them to myself. I was determining 
to escape next morning, whatever the weather might be 
like, when a sound that at first I took for a trick of imagina- 
tion fell on my ears. I was so accustomed to the brawling 
of the waters that, in amazement, I leaned far out of the 
open window. Then distinctly I heard the drum. Its 
rumbling drew nearer, until anyone could tell that an 
amateur was beating it. It was probably, I thought, 
some bored boy playing a game in the street. When, 
however, the rumbling ceased, the deep voice of a man 
shouted something in a monotone. There was in this 
resonant voice the note of the Official, and at once I said 
to myself that there could be no more romantic time or 
place for a piece of startling news; a mobilisation order, 
ora price put upon some outcast’s head. When the Official 
Voice was silent, I listened eagerly, but the next roll of 
the drum came from further away, so I dashed out of the 
hotel, and followed the sound through a blanket of mist. 
And in a narrow street, with the water pouring down it, 
I found the Drummer. 

My first glimpse of him was all the more startling because 
I stumbled upon him so unexpectedly out of the mist. 
I was hardly a dozen yards away, when I jerked up at 
the sight of him standing forlornly in the middle of the 
way, with the water swirling round him and over his boots. 
He was a tall, thin man, in middle life, and he was dressed 
In black trousers, an ancient frock-coat, with no overcoat 
over it, and a tattered, sodden straw hat. Ever and again 
he lifted one foot or the other, like a timid bather who 
finds the water colder than he had expected. The drum 
Was tied round his waist on a thick strap, and was tilted 
at such an angle that the rain dripped from it over his 
left knee. The frayed rim of his grotesque hat dripped 
also, and a patched umbrella, which he held above him, in 
his left hand, directed a constant stream of water all over 


him. In his right hand he held the two drum-sticks and 
a limp piece of paper, on to which fell the regular drops 
from the tip of his long nose. As I watched him he tucked 
the paper away, straightened the drum, poised the umbrella 
and slithered off down the street. At the end of the street, 
outside a miserable café, he stopped again, and the ritual 
began anew. He lowered his umbrella until the cover 
rested on his hat and the handle stuck through the drum 
strap at his waist, thus ensuring that his only protection 
should be in position while he did his job. Holding the 
tilting drum at the angle he required with his left hand, 
he produced the paper in his right, and, wedging it between 
his fingers, began to beat his summons. After a long and 
uneven roll, which nobody answered, he unfolded his paper, 
letting the drum slip sideways and the umbrella sag. 
Although I was his only audience, he took no more notice 
of me than of the water that slipped over his boots, or 
overflowed from a neighbouring trough that (as though 
the rain were not sufficient) was fed by a tap turned full on. 
Only, just before he began to read from his paper, he looked 
mournfully about him at the gathering volume of water, 
strained his large, sad eyes as though he would gaze through 
the mist at a countryside that was rapidly becoming one vast 
torrent, and then, as though realising that man must make 
himself superior to circumstances, straightened his back, 
and addressed himself to his task once more. Holding 
the paper before him, he read, in a very strong and melodious 
voice, the proclamation that had been entrusted to him. 

It was a request from the Mayor that during the summer 
weather the villagers would be good enough to use their 
water sparingly, on account of the possibility of a prolonged 
drought. J. B. Morton. 


THE COLLAPSE OF MR. COWARD 


HAVE always had a respect for the talent of Mr. Coward. 
I Born of the theatre, he soon showed that indisputable 
flair for the theatre without which no writer, whatever 
his intellectual or artistic powers may be, can achieve real 
success on the stage. He was also a child of his generation, 
writing of what he knew, with a spontaneity and naturalness 
that made his plays, however trivial and thin in content— 
and they were always that—of greater value than more 
pretentious and laboured compositions. There was a shrewd- 
ness of something which could hardly be called “ mind,” 
but which took the place of mind, and a lightness of touch 
which were completely adequate to the types of shallow, 
vixenish young men and ageless women whom he represented 
in his plays. Whatever may be said against his characters, 
it cannot be said that they converse solemnly or stiltedly, 
and only the experienced dramatic critic can fully appreciate 
the value of dialogue which is neither stilted nor a mere 
clumsy web of clichés. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that it was hoped that 
Mr. Coward might develop into a good writer of comedy. 
I recently read through an anthology of English plays from 
Tom Robertson to Noel Coward in which every notable 
dramatist (with the exception of Shaw and Barrie) was 
represented, and I discovered to my own surprise that 
Mr. Coward’s work did not wear anything like as well as I 
had expected. The Return of the Prodigal, by St. John 
Hankin, and W. S. Gilbert’s Pygmalion and Galatea seemed 
to me incomparably superior to any play of Mr. Coward’s 
—showing more intelligence, more wit and better workman- 
ship—and now the production at His Majesty’s Theatre 
of his latest work, Bitter-Sweet, described as an “ operette,”’ 
has finally smashed my hopes of Mr. Coward, for a more 
inane and witless composition never left the pen of a dis- 
tinguished author. And what makes this blow decisive 
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is that Mr. Coward has not tried to do better and failed, nor 
even that he has tried to do his worst and succeeded; but 
that he shows in Bitter-Sweet an utter lack of any artistic 
standards at all. 

The first scene introduces us to a dance at Lady Shayne’s 
house in Grosvenor Square, 1929. One of the girls has fallen 
in love with the pianist of the jazz-band and she is found by 
Lady Shayne in his arms sealing a farewell parting (for she 
must marry the young man waiting for her in her own set). 
The rest of the party rush in and Lady Shayne bursts 
into song assisted by her guests as chorus, the burden of 
her song being her own past when she in her turn had 
fallen in love with her singing master and eloped with him 
to Vienna. I pause here to say that inept as the incidents 
of old-fashioned musical comedy were, it would not be 
possible to find in the annals of Daly’s Theatre anything 
more preposterously unreal than this scene. 

The next scene is between Lady Shayne—then Miss Sarah 
Killick—in her parent’s home in Belgrave Square in 1875 
having her singing lesson. This love scene is completely 
lacking in any freshness of sentiment, being wholly banal, 
both musically and verbally. The third scene is in the 
ballroom of the Killick’s home, when, after announcing 
the fact to all her girl friends who have to be there to 
act as the chorus when the music begins, Sarah and her 
singing-master elope. ‘To criticize this scene because of the 
absurdity of the guests in a ballroom of 1875 all helping 
their host’s daughter to elope suddenly at midnight under 
her parents’ noses would be to treat Mr. Coward’s “ operette ” 
more seriously than it deserves. The plot or libretto of his 
operette is really so contemptible that one must dismiss 
it as complete nonsense. For example, the next scene 
takes place in a café in Vienna where Sarah’s musician is the 
leader of the band. But Sarah, now his wife, instead of 
being at home (they are supposed to be happily married) or, 
if her assistance as a breadwinner is needed, at some decent 
job, is actually a professional dancer at this café ! 

Naturally some man insults her, her husband jumps out 
of the band and slaps his face. There is a duel (imagine a duel 
in 1875 between an Austrian officer and a café bandsman !), 
and the husband is killed. 

Then we return to Lord Shayne’s house in London, 1895, 
when Sarah, now returned from Vienna and singing her 
husband’s songs, is proposed to by Lord Shayne and accepts 
him. The final scene is the same as the first. The curtain 
goes up on the ancient Sarah (Lady Shayne) concluding the 
song of her life, whereupon the young girl, fortified by 
Lady Shayne’s example, throws her arms around the jazz 
pianist and true love has its way. As I have said, such a 
farrago of nonsense is beneath discussion; it simply is not 
to be discussed, and anyone who thinks it is puts himself 
outside the sphere of human intelligence. 

What remains is the music and the setting. Why critics 
should be so impressed because Mr. Coward has written 
both the words and the music of this “‘ operette” I fail to 
see, because the music is just as banal and lifeless as the 
words, being a mere re-hash of the clichés of past musical 
plays. I have searched the programme to discover whether 
Mr. Coward has also scored his music, because I was told 
that this was not so. This cannot, however, be true, because 
the programme distinctly states “the entire production 
by Noel Coward.” This may be a piece of hyperbole, but 
as I notice, however, that the cigarettes are “ by Abdulla,” 
the programme would surely have mentioned the name of 
the musician who orchestrated Mr. Coward’s tunes if he 
existed. 

Mr. Coward has not, however, designed the setting. 
Mr. G. E. Calthrop is responsible for the scenes in Act I. 


— 


and the costumes of Scenes 2 and 3 in Act IL., whilst the 
Vienna scenes and dresses have been designed by Professop 
Stern. These scenes and costumes have an historical interest, 
and no doubt they may help to make the “ operette” 4) 
attraction, but in themselves they are good representationg| 
work without possessing any of the artistic qualities of, fo, 
example, the designers of Mr. Diaghileff’s ballets. 

If, then, Bitter-Sweet is a success with the public whey 
it is devoid of any real artistic merit, what explanation 
can be given? Well, in the first place, the average person 
will probably be satisfied with the music in spite of the 
fact that it needs a very slight degree of attention to notice 
how devoid of real gaiety and liveliness it is. But it is the 
seeming-sentiment of the play which will make it popular, 
because it has come just at a time when the public is probably 
beginning to feel jaded and bored by all the affectation 
of cynicism and disillusionment which have been so popular, 
Also, it must not be forgotten that there is more than one 
public. The sham cynics and sham realists will be able 
to go to the London Pavilion and enjoy the artificial cynicism 
of Mr. Cochran’s revue, Wake Up and Dream—in the earlier 
Noel Coward tradition—whilst the sentimentalists, the lovers 
of sham sentiment, will be flocking to His Majesty’s to see 
Bitter-Sweet, which is neither bitter nor sweet, but just 
insipid, or as the French say, fade. 

It remains to say something about the cast which struggled, 
very unsuccessfully, with Mr. Noel Coward’s material, 
I notice that Miss Ivy St. Helier has been compared to 
Yvette Guilbert—let nobody believe it! I am sure that 
Miss St. Helier, who seems a capable and energetic soubrette, 
would be the first to declare such a comparison ridiculous, 
Miss Peggy Wood managed to put some dignity into the 
part of Sarah the Marchioness of Shayne, and she 
accompanied her singing effectively with her fan. [I liked 
the look of Mr. Metaxa, who did what he could with the 
part of the Viennese musician. Of the rest it is not necessary 
to say anything, because they had nothing to do. And 
now, in enumerating the cast, I have suddenly discovered 
the one outstanding merit of Mr. Noel Coward’s operette 
—it is without a comedian. J. BW. 





AUTUMN IN THE WEALD 


( \ wi for here the lazy night 
With rosy camp-fires blossoms bright; 
The stream half-runs with flute-like trill 

Through the quaint channels of the mill; 

And, to accentuate the hush, 

Through fine bamboo and needled rush 

A water-spirit ferries. Come, 

And see how kindly all’s at home. 

No sweeter things than these I rhyme, 

And this by much their sweetest time. 

Then, sweet, agree, and by this gate 

Watch each one gathering to his mate, 

To nest or warren, bough or byre— 

The dearness answers all desire, 

When all, the shepherd, dog and sheep, 

With sleep-like motions welcome sleep ; 

The elm-tree’s momentary stir 

And freshened sluices yield to her, 

And though the fireside shout and song 

Defy her there, they will not long. 


The bonfire’s crackling zeal dies down, 
The laughing supper-groups are gone, 
The fair grows quiet in Yalding town, 
Alone with the mist I linger on. 
EpmMuND BLUNDEN. 
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Current Literature 


BOOKS IN GENERAL 


HEN Courteline died the other day the English 
public were apparently unaware that probably 


the greatest of living humorists had departed. 
He was an honoured old figure in France, but perhaps even 
there the days of his glory were over. Since the war, and 
during it, he had written little or nothing, and modern literary 
Frenchmen, whatever merits they may possess, are hardly 
robust enough to share completely the enthusiasms of the 
generation which preceded them. They strike me as 
enjoying sharp little, quaint little, quick little jokes—jokes 
perhaps with a dash of bewildered, wistful childishness in 
them, or jokes born of an extravagant impertinence on the 
verge of tears. Now Courteline’s mind was robust, and his 
humour was large. There was a strong vein of caustic 
scepticism in him, though he was light-hearted, and you 
could see his jokes quite a long way off. You did not 
require to be tangled up in an exquisite intellectual or 
emotional muddle to appreciate them. 
* * * 

The first impression that Courteline made upon the reader 
was that he was holding up a concave mirror to human nature, 
which distorted and dilated it in a most unbecoming manner. 
His stories, plays and sketches contain many portraits of 
ridiculous and pernicious creatures, who (and this is what 
they all have in common) are one and all living their grotesque 
lives in earnest complete complacency. Like the figures of 
Dickens, they are, however, closer to reality than it is 
pleasant to admit. But whereas Dickens forgave everybody 
at whom he could laugh (Uriah only amuses him inter- 
mittently; he is really disgusted by him), Courteline con- 
tinued to laugh even while he loathed. Although he dealt 
freely in buffoonery, he was more of a cynic than most good 
laughers have been. He always saw to it that his amusing 
tales should contain pertinent and usually caustic criticism 
of life; also that they should be impeccably written. “ To 
satisfy at the same time the simple reader and the sophisti- 
cated, to provoke the laughter of good fellows and soldiers, 
and to win at the same time the applause of the select few 
for other and better reasons—this,” he wrote, speaking of 
the profession of a humorist, “* is the problem to be solved.” 
“T leave my work,” he also wrote in a little book of reflec- 
tions on life, ‘‘ to the judgment of those mortals beloved of 
the gods who take the precaution to reflect before they speak.” 
Those “ loved of the gods’ have thought very well of it 
indeed. 

* * * 

Courteline (George Moineaux) was the son of a humorist, 
Jules Moineaux, who made a considerable mark as a 
journalist in his time. Courteline was born in 1861. He was 
an unsatisfactory, recalcitrant boy and a very idle youth. 
His schooldays—he loathed them so much he could not make 
fun out of them—were spent at Meaux. He enlisted for 
five years in the 13th Chasseurs. During these years of 
military service he got a reputation for being a most wily 
shirker. He escaped long before his time was up by buying, 
in a second-hand shop, a uniform far too big for him. 
Having sewn on it his proper number, he presented himself 
to the medical board: ‘‘ I have lost weight . . .” he began, 
coughing painfully and clutching the back of a chair. He 
was not allowed to describe his symptoms; his miserable, 
shrunken appearance was sufficient. Indefinitely excused 
military service, he then entered the Ministry of Justice. 
There, too, he was by no means distinguished for zeal; he 
preferred to write for the Républiques des lettres edited by 
Catulles Mendes. His official work was chiefly done by a 
colleague, to whom he willingly surrendered half his salary. 


It is to his experiences at Bar-le-Duc as a Chasseur and as 
a Government official that we owe his sketches of military 
life, Gaités' de Vl Escadron, 51me Chasseurs, Le Train de 
8h. 47, and Messieurs les Ronds de Cuir. The last 
novel has been recently translated by Mr. Eric Sutton and 
published by Messrs. Constable under the title of The 
Bureaucrats. It is a masterpiece of extravagant farce, but 
of farce with a bite in it which makes the reader grin with 
exultation. And yet I do not think it is quite as satisfactory 
a book as Le Train de 8h. 47. It is possible that this is a 
little too coarse for the English market, though it is never 
nasty. Real humorists must be allowed a free hand, and to 
leave out the body and its functions is to deprive them 
of some of their best subjects. 


* * * 


Although he was not a very prolific writer, he wrote a 
large number of short stories and sketches. In these the 
game he hunted was the ludicrous injustice of Courts of Law, 
the idiotic jack-in-office arrogance of officials and the amusing 
odiousness of entirely egotistic women. To most humorists 
the mechanical behaviour of stupid officials and the 
unconscious unscrupulousness of complete egotists have been 
hatefully amusing. As a rule, they have loved freedom, 
honesty, youth and pleasure. Swift was an exception ; 
but then he did not know what pleasure was—apart from talk 
with friends. The great humorists have always been on the 
side of simple human-nature against sophistication, and, on 
the whole, with the instincts against discipline and aspiration. 
They have mostly, the great ones, been pronounced philis- 
tines. Aristophanes was undoubtedly a poet, but he was on 
the side of the unpoetical; and it would be difficult to find a 
more solid philistine than Moliére. When they are robust 
they are apt to strike the sensitive as rather brutal; while 
the things they are ready to forgive, or put up with, make the 
scrupulous wince. They won’t stand affectation, humbug, 
pretension, or oppression—in other ways to the moralist they 
often appear deplorably lax. Courteline has all these charac- 
teristics. His leniency towards the follies of youth and his 
sympathy with the love of pleasure are as marked in his work 
as in that of Moliére. It shows clearly in the last novel he 
wrote, Les Linottes, which contains some very amusing types. 


x * * 


As a dramatist he had remarkable successes in the glorious 
and so seldom successful department of farce. His farces 
were always significant. Bowbouroche was one of his best, 
which he also wrote as a short story. It is an exhibition of 
the clash entre la bonté @homme et la ruse de femme, or 
faiblesse @homme if you will: poor Samson Boubouroche 
is worsted by Adéle-Dalila. It is a farce of invincible gaiety 
and resolute severity; a little masterpiece of a species of 
which we have too many poor specimens. He also wrote a 
continuation act to the Misanthrope, which was a triumph in 
pastiche and insight. 


* * * 


I think if Courteline had been born an Englishman he 
would have drifted on to The Pink ’Un. His verve, his 
dash, his verbal vigour would have survived; as indeed these 
glorious qualities did in the lamented author of Mop Fair. 
But, like Binstead, he would have had to go without the 
appreciation of ‘“‘ those who reflect before they speak.” 
He would not have been encouraged to use his indignation 
and subtle observation in the service of humour; he would 
have become the idol of jolly irresponsibles, and juggled 
with words with the gusto of Binstead—that last of the 
Elizabethans—and with him been content to joke about 
draws and champagne, barmaids and bailiffs. They certainly 
“ order these things better in France.” AFFABLE Hawk. 
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NEW NOVELS 


Joining Charles. By Exizasern BowrEN. Constable. 6s. 


World’s Ends. By Jacop WasserMANN. Allen and Unwin. 
7s. 6d. 
Procession. By Fannie Hurst. Cape. 7s. 6d. 


Duchess Laura: Certain Days of Her Life. 
Lownves. Ward, Lock. 7s. 6d. 
Red Harvest. By Dasniert Hammett. Knopf. 7s. 6d. 

Four out of five of these volumes consist of short stories, and 
the short story, we were once told, is the literature of the future. 
That prediction has, in one sense at least, proved to be accurate. 
Whether the short story can ever satisfy the same longings in 
writer or reader as the more generously conceived novel is a 
question for the individual to consider. But modern conditions 
induce shortness of breath and the modern magazine offers, to 
the writer who will consider its necessities, rewards often denied 
to the novelist who desires to appear between covers. 

There is nothing to show whether Miss Bowen’s stories have 
or have not appeared in magazines. At a guess, I should say 
that most of them have not. And I should go on to say that her 
peculiar talents have a better chance of displaying themselves 
in this form than in any other. Miss Bowen is like other authors 
of her generation in being more conscious of the problems life 
sets us than of the possibility of finding answers to them. Her 
first, and perhaps her best, story describes the emotions of a 
young woman who has discovered, and is rather sickened by, 
the weaknesses of her husband, but has at the same time discovered 
and come to love the qualities of the mother and sister who 
adore him. This is a masterpiece of suggestiveness. Every- 
thing it has in it is crammed into the morning when Louise leaves 
the house of Charles’s mother and sister, the only home she has 
ever known, to join him in a foreign city, whither he has gone 
before her to find and furnish a flat. The life of the household 
is presented in the care every member of it has for the traveller, 
and one cannot read two pages without recognising Miss Bowen’s 
natural instinct for the significant detail. In other stories 
(though never, perhaps, so much as in this) she manages to catch 
the little things that make the reader see what she describes 
in a new light, yet without losing any sense of reality. One school- 
girl feels an attraction towards a slightly younger companion 
and finds that it conflicts with, and chimes with, many other 
things. A dancing mistress feels a hatred for one of her pupils 
and a cold tolerance towards the secretary of the hotel in which 
she gives lessons. A bank-clerk falls unwillingly in love with 
the flickering image of a film-star. These are pure and dis- 
passionate glances into the lives of ordinary pepole—as of a 
recording angel with much work to do and too little time to follow 
any of it to the end. Or, perhaps it would be better to say, 
Miss Bowen dredges up a scoopful of stuff and analyses it, for what 
it is worth, with the kindliest but also with the keenest interest. 
Now and again this keen and kindly interest gives way to some- 
thing like prejudice. The story called ‘* Shoes “ is brilliantly well 
done, but leaves one with a feeling that its author is indulging in 
gossip that is only the more spiteful because it is about an 
imaginary person. Putting together this volume and that some- 
times exquisite novel The Last September, I am inclined to think 
that Miss Bowen will have a great future as a writer of short 
stories when she can get the better of a somewhat over-anxious 
virtuosity. At present she inclines to please a reviewer who 
has been wearied by the obvious, but also to make him wonder 
whether the obvious set forth with equal sensitiveness of touch 
might not please him more. 

Herr Wassermann is one of the most loudly-trumpeted novelists 
of modern Germany, all of whom are at present over-trumpeted. 
This book is good, but not, any more than his The Triumph of 
Youth, evidence of genius. The story of the farmer who killed 
his degenerate son is shrewdly and carefully told. I feel that 
Herr Wassermann has investigated this situation and rendered 
a highly reasonable report upon it. So is it with the story of 
the diplomat who voyaged on into middle age prevented by 
a convenient liaison and by certain inhibitions from entering 
into a marriage which his family would have thought suitable. 
Herr Wassermann goes most conscientiously into the problems 
of Adam Urbas, the farmer, and of Erasmus, the diplomat, 
but he does not reach here or elsewhere a higher level than that 
of intelligent conscientiousness. The field of fiction is to-day 
too closely crowded for these qualities to command, by them- 
selves, more than a strictly limited respect. 

With Miss Fannie Hurst, we come on to more certain ground. 


By Mrs. BELLOoc 





cece, 


Miss Hurst was the author of Lummox and Appassionata, books 
that were rather pretentious but that almost lived up to their 
pretensions. She is now the author of cleverly effective magazine 
stories. A woman bears, to a husband already killed in war, 
a son who, as he grows up, shows no sign of emulating his dead 
father, but is rather effeminate both in taste and performance, 
His mother is a dressmaker and he develops a talent for designing 
dresses. He also makes dolls. When he falls in love, he forces 
himself into more masculine pursuits, but his great achievement 
is a doll closely resembling his beloved. What more natura] 
than that, when the doll is washed off the beach by a sudden 
tide, he should mistakenly go to the rescue and die heroically 
of an over-strained heart? In another story, we have the picture 
of the good, solid business-man and the empty, unmoral girl, 
who somehow compels his forbearing affection. The girl marries 
in succession two tubercular and worthless brothers, who are 
supported towards their deaths by loans from the good, solid 
business-man. This story is called ‘The Third Husband,” 
and ends with the approaching death of the second brother and 
husband. Could virtuosity, of the magazine sort, go any 
further? But Miss Hurst, the author of Lummox and Appas- 
sionata, knows as well as I do, that she is forsaking a distant 
and doubtful but once desired objective for one more immediately 
profitable. I do not take upon myself to say that she could 
ever write a great novel or a great short story. I am quite certain 
that it would have been worth her while to try, and that she is, 
in consideration of magazine flesh-pots, throwing the chance 
away. 

With Mrs. Belloc Lowndes we are back in England. These 
are frankly magazine-stories of the linked series type. But 
Mrs. Lowndes is at any rate at one with her public. What it 
loves, she loves to give it, and in this respect there has been 
nobody like her since Trollope. She, if anybody does, makes a 
decent compromise between the demands of the reader of 
magazines and those of the serious observer of human nature. 
Her Duchess is a rather lovable creature who, in spite of position 
and wealth, is subjected to the ordinary vicissitudes of humanity. 
Her husband is sometimes difficult, her children are trials, and 
once at Jeast she commits an indiscretion that causes her a great 
deal of anxiety. But Mrs. Lowndes sees to it that she comes out 
of all her troubles, as decent Duchesses should, wiser but not 
crushed. I have mentioned Trollope and am prepared to stand 
by the comparison. Mrs. Lowndes demonstrates in every 
sentence she writes the equality of temperament that gave Trollope 
his peculiar charm. She looks at human nature with a tolerant 
but discriminating eye. It is her business to write stories that 
people will pay for, but she betrays nothing in the process: 
the people who appear in her stories are as real as the people 
who pay for them. If the complaint should be made that she 
depends on the rank of her Duchesses and Dukes for her appeal, 
it can be answered that, after all, Duchesses and Dukes do exist, 
and that life on the social levels which such distinctions imply 
represents a problem not unworthy of the novelist’s art. 

Red Harvest takes us to America again and to an almost 
inconceivable world. The English novelist who wants to write 
a story of peril and adventure has to go some distance from 
ordinary life. The municipal troubles of a small town would be 
of no service to him. The American novelist is luckier, for he 
can take train from New York or Chicago and, if Mr. Hammett 
is to be believed, find medieval violence and uncertainty 
co-existent with a good tram service. What troubles me about 
Mr. Hammett’s book is that his hero is so often shot at without 
being hit. This, in the romantic stories which transport us to 
Ruritania or some such neighbourhood, seems reasonable enough. 
When we begin to read such a book we consent to being 
transported into a fairy-tale atmosphere, where the eventual 
safety and triumph of the hero are, as it were, certified on the 
title-page. But it is not easy to reconcile this convention with 
the realistic atmosphere of the modern American story of 
adventure. Mr. Hammett’s hero seems to me to come alive 
out of page after page by sheer good luck, and if his luck had 
ever failed, then there would have been an end to Mr. Hammett’s 
story. But the mere fact that an author of obvious intelligence 
can write such a tale and persuade an American publisher to 
print it throws a valuable light on American conditions. If 
there is anywhere on the North American continent a town even 
remotely like Personville, then it is a sociological phenomenon 
which we must take into our reckoning, and I cannot believe that 
Mr. Hammett has made up Personville purely out of his desire 
to have a background for sensational happenings. E. S. 
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WHY PARIS WAS WORTH A MASS 


« A History of the League, 1576-1595.”” By M. Wivkinson, M.A. 
Jackson Wylie. 10s. 6d. 

“Magnificently feminine, false and feline,” full of characters 
“who move with the grace of leopards over the scene.” So Mr. 
Wilkinson sees the last quarter of the sixteenth century : the old 
age of Elizabeth and Burghley, of Philip II. and Catherine de 
Medici, the critical years of Henry of Navarre, D’Epernon and 
yayenne, the years which saw the premature deaths of William 
of Orange, Henry III., Henry of Guise, and the greatest soldier 
of them all, the Duke of Parma, the last agony of the House of 
Valois, the apex of Tudor glory, the advent of the Bourbons and 
of the Dutch Republic. His special theme is the part played in 
these events of that “ deadly serious and fanatical city ” Paris, 
and exactly how it came to be worth a mass to Henry IV. He 
makes that theme the opportunity for a number of shrewd and 
valuable comments on character and circumstances and has 
written an interesting if difficult and rather clumsy book, the 
fruit of much thought and great learning. 

His leopards are carefully, and usually sympathetically sketched. 
He will have none of the thesis that Elizabeth was not as feminine 
inher way as Mary Queen of Scots herself. | He sees the personal 
quality of her judgments, her admiration for Henry III. because 
he had behaved like a man at Jarnac and Moncontour; how the 
practical men in the Council used the bogey of Catholic plots— 
perhaps he makes them rather more of a mere bogey than they 
were—to frighten her out of her feminine vacillation, her woman’s 
desire to be on the winning side, her confidence in Burghley’s 
judgment and her quasi-maternal feeling for Sir Christopher 
Hatton (who is described rather oddly as “a sort of crypto- 
Catholic”). Like Mr. Armstrong and Henry of Navarre, and 
unlike most of the French historians, he has a good word for 
Catherine de Medici, who was always laudakly maternal, and 
who made only two bad mistakes—St. Bartholomew and her 
submission to the League at Nemours. He agrees that with all 
those children on her hands she might have done worse. And he 
is fairer than most people to her favourite son, the inverted and 
luckless Henry III., though he repudiates the idea, which gets 
Henry his best marks from Armstrong, that he was a sincere 
Catholic. 

In fact, people have to be very sincere Catholics indeed to pass 
the scrutiny of Mr. Wilkinson. Oddly enough it is Henry of 
Navarre, next after Philip II. among the leading characters, who 
comes off best in this regard—at least he could be enthusiastic 
about Catholicism on occasion, as he could about most things 
and people. But he was not, we are told, quite as open to feminine 
influence as he is often said to have been, and he never sacrificed 
aminister or an important piece of policy to please a mistress. 
The Guises are all dismissed as pure realists. ‘“‘ Religion was 
entirely absent from the Guise brothers,” and Henry of Guise, 
though he stood for ideas which were irreconcilable with those of 
Navarre, had common tastes with his enemy—sport, women, lack 
of bigotry—and like him was a fascinator, tall, handsome, of 
unfailing courtesy, but mortally cold and without a trace of 
bonhomie. Morally, we are told, all three Henries were on the 
same level and ‘ their different charms were alike mainly super- 
ficial.” Two other Guises, Mayenne and Madame de Montpensier, 
are severely treated. Mayenne is “ always cold and selfish,” 
elf-seeking and wholly false, incapable of making a decision and 
ploddingly pursuing an impossible policy, that of playing Philip 
Il’s game without giving him any advantage. He has, however, 
the merits of a certain sympathy forthe suffering of the country- 
folk and of doubting the sanity of that eccentric lady, his sister, 
with her crazy hatred of Henry of Navarre. 

As for the Sixteen who dominated Paris at the crisis of the 

gue, they were “a heap of rascality.” On the news of the 
murder of the Guises ‘“‘ children and young girls, men and women 
in the bitter cold, clad only in their chemises or shirts, and bare- 
looted, paraded the streets led by their curés and accompanied 
by members of the Courts and others who should have had more 
“nse.” Like the “ stuffy professors” of the Sorbonne, or the 
Particularist leaguers in Brittany or Marseilles, they had no real 
gasp of the needs of France and were the dangerous tools of 
‘nstocratic faction and foreign intrigue. Still they did insure that 
the fundamental Catholicism of France should get what it wanted 
~4 Catholic King. ‘Ultramontanism and Calvinism lent 
themselves equally to decentralisation,’ and a_ centralised 
onarchy was the destiny of France. Those two parallel sets of 
horrors, the League and the French Revolution, both ended in 


a popular despotism, which at once fulfilled and stultified them. 
The Edict of Nantes, like the Organic Laws of the Consulate, would 
not have been possible without the hideous chaos which preceded 
them and which they brought to an end. 

Thus it is well worth taking the time to unravel the ideas 
in this book. One must not be put off by Mr. Wilkinson’s 
allusiveness, and by sentences like ‘“‘ The men of the Forest 
Cantons formed themselves into the well-known square and 
awaited, a formidable array of pikes, events.”” For the book is 
the work of a distinguished mind and reflects a definite and 
interesting point of view: the point of view of a severe critic of 
that insidious thing the Protestant bias, of cheap definitions of 
progress, and facile laudation of democracy. Mr. Wilkinson 
believes in all kinds of odd things, like chivalrous warfare, and 
hereditary monarchy, and the inability of the people to think 
politically or to see beyond their noses. He has strong likes and 
dislikes and perhaps too much confidence in the judgment of people, 
like sincere Catholics, who agree with him. It is interesting to 
notice how close his distrust of human nature and his rigid 
moralism brings him to the point of view of those whose belief 
in the influence of heredity and environment is as strong as is his 
in original sin. The Protestant who believes that man is master 
of his fate and captain of his soul is often narrower in his charity 
than those who see humanity as the victim of fate. How odd it is 
that one of the severest critics of human nature was Calvin, who 
believed in Predestination and denied the Freedom of the Will. 


MR. LAWRENCE’S PANSIES 


Pansies: Poems. By D. H. Lawrence. Secker. 10s. 6d. 
What vindictive little blossoms Mr. D. H. Lawrence’s Pansies 
are! Pansies he calls them “ because they are rather Pensées 
than anything else.”” He has isolated them in verse-form, because 
“there is a didactic element about prose thoughts which makes 
them repellent, slightly bullying.” If Mr. Lawrence imagines 
that, by dividing his Pensées into lines and submitting them to 
certain loose poetic measures, he has avoided the aggressively 
didactic tone which characterises many of his prose utterances, 
he must have been brought up in a harder school than the majority 
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of his readers; his standards of persuasive gentleness must be 
singularly unexacting. All these chance-sprung flowers seem 
determined to stare the gazer out of countenance; they are the 
most aggressive flower-bed which ever left the Christmas cards 
of Royalty. So bullying is their content, that the voice which 
tries to read them aloud instinctively rises to a shout or sinks to 
@ militant growl. Some are graceful, some extraordinarily 
clumsy ; few of them but are touched by that curious fascination 
with which Mr. Lawrence manages to endow everything, even the 
stupidest diatribe, the vulgarest polemic, that comes bubbling 
from the tip of his pen. 

And what an enthusiastic though 
Mr. Lawrence has nowadays grown : 


indiscriminate hater 
When you hear it languishing 
and hooing and cooing and sidling through the front teeth 
you don’t laugh any more, you can’t, 
For every blooming bird is an Oxford cuckoo nowadays, 
you can’t sit on a bus nor in the tube 
but it breathes gently and languishingly in the back of your neck. 
And oh, so seductively superior, so seductively 
self-effacingly 
deprecatingly 
superior. 
So much for the young gentlemen who contribute to Mr. Lawrence’s 
royalties, fill their shelves with him and negligently dispose his 
latest uncut volume on their tables! Mr. Lawrence hates the 
intelligentsia, but he also hates the middle class. He hates the 
upper classes whose strongholds frowned over the scenes of his 
boyhood : 
My father was a working man 
and a collier was he, 
at six in the morning they turned him down 
and they turned him up for tea. 
My mother was a superior soul, 
a superior soul was she, 
cut out to play a superior réle 
in the god-damn bourgeoisie ... . 
And though time was when he proclaimed that the last drops 
of warmth and human vitality in this rapidly cooling globe of 
ours could still be discovered in the rich, uncomplicated lives 
of colliers and farm-hands, they, too, have forfeited his approval : 
. . . When I see working men, 
pale and mean and insect-like, scuttling along 
and living like lice, on poor money 
and never looking up, 
then I wish, like Tiberius, the multitude had only one head 
so that I could lop it off. 
So now he is utterly alone—Mr. Lawrence and, perhaps, some 
unspecified disciples, survivors of a new Ice Age. He continues 
angry, though he appears to have lost the hope of converting. 
**The lions of wrath,” his mighty predecessor declared, “ are 
wiser than the horses of instruction.”” Grumbling and stamping, 
like an ostler on a frosty morning, Mr. Lawrence hitches up his 
lions and, on wheels of jolting doggerel, sets off to wage his 
mental fight across a universe almost entirely depopulated by 
his scorn. 

A comparison of Lawrence to Blake—and there is an astonishing 
similarity in the trend of their sexual dogma—might reveal the 
modern prophet’s weakness, while enabling us to classify his 
work more accurately than has so far been attempted. Lawrence 
lacks something which Blake possessed. Like Blake, he is a 
fanatic; both are consciously in revolt against the repressive 
effects of Christian morality; both long to free the purifying 
sources of physical love from the trammels of prejudice and from 
the cold, ugly oppression of the mind : 

Desire has failed, desire has failed 

and the critical grasshopper 

has come down on the heart in a burden of locusts 

and stripped it bare. 
Then, both are up in arms against the force which Blake personified 
as Vala, the Female Will, or woman’s effort to canalise and exploit 
the rivers of sexual emotion; both are frenetically proud. 
* J know I am noble with the nobility of the sun...” But 
here comes the difference. Blake’s obsessions, his creative 
megalomania, though they half crazed him, robbed his work of 
coherence, warped the clarity of his insight, were, none the less, 
so fertilising that almost everything he did or said glows for us 
with that unsurpassable incandescence of poetic feeling, which, if it 
makes him the most unsatisfying of English writers, also makes 


him one of the most potent and the hardest to forget. Similar 


| 


preoccupation, and a heredity not dissimilar, seem to have 
soured Mr. Lawrence’s mind and blunted the sharpness of jj, 
vision. Lady Chatterley’s Lover may be good propaganda, but it 
is unquestionably a very bad novel; it is a miserable performang 
from the man who wrote Sons and Lovers. These Pansies ate 
all worth reading and considering; but the critic, who is familiar 
with the beauty of some of his earlier vers libre, must heaye , 


regretful sigh. P.Q, 


MR. BELLOC AMONG THE 


ART-DEALERS 


The Missing Masterpiece. By Hitarre Betuoc. 


With Illustra. 
tions by G. Kk. CuesTterToN. Arrowsmith. 


7s. 6d. 

Mr. Belloc, the satirist—there are so many Mr. Bellocs tha 
it is necessary to distinguish—grows definitely less restrained gs 
the years roll on. He hits out as lustily as ever, but also mor 
erratically. He has dropped his rapier and taken up a battle-aye. 
and it would really seem that this rather Nordic type of weapon 
suits him. At any rate the change has certainly not made hin 
less entertaining. The Missing Masterpiece is funnier even than 
its great predecessor, Emanuel Burden, and considerably funnier 
than A Change in the Cabinet or Pongo and the Bull—funnier, 
that is to say, in the sense of making you laugh aloud in a traip 
full of people. But it is also the least subtle of the four, His 
peers and peeresses are now not only unable to pronounce their 
words correctly; they cannot even spell. His typical public 
school man in this book has the appearance of “ an owl, boiled,” 
While the one professor he allows himself, ** glaring through his 
huge spectacles at the paltry human beings about him,” gaye 
the effect, we are told, “of a primeval Auroch, or monster 
Beeve of the Ukrainian Wild.” Among these grotesque 
personages, Mr. Chesterton, the artist, enjoys himself boisterously. 
And he manages, somehow, to add a characteristic note of 
optimism, vaguely suggesting, as Dickens did, that the world, 
after all, might be a duller place without these revolting villains, 
But our Chesterbelloc was always an outstanding example of 
team-work—and a perpetual reproach to our younger illustrators 
who are apparently afraid of anything higher than a magazine 
story. 

Mr. Belloc has hit upon his best “* plot ” up to date. Deserting 
politics for once, he invades the world of art (and art-dealers), 
and an astonishing place he finds it. An obscure Parisian artist, 
of the ‘* modernist ” school, has painted a picture, consisting ofa 
few straight lines in bright colours, an object which “* might have 
been a tropical fruit or a balloon but half inflated ”’ (this was “0 
a tender grey”), and a large human eye. The eye was in one 
corner—though whether the top left-hand corner or the bottom 
no one could tell, for the artist had died before it was ascertained 
whether he had intended to hang the picture sideways or per 
pendicularly. This, of course, only added to the excitement 
when the artist suddenly came into fashion, and when that great 
art connoisseur (and dealer), Sir Henry Bensington, set to work 
to find the missing masterpiece. It is hardly necessary to adé 
that two exact copies had been taken, without Sir Henry’ 
knowledge. In the end he got them all, and, with the assistance 
of the Press, worked up a very pretty boom in prices. The 
Press, at this imaginary period in our history, was owned by 
two great newspaper magnates, named respectively, Lord Borstal 
and Sir Charles Holloway : 

Lord Borstal would see to it that there should be a huge display 
in his three Sunday papers, the Dirty One, the Conservative One 
and the Liberal One. Sir Charles Holloway would see to it that 


a full page should be taken up in the Labour One, the Sporting One 
and the Pious One. 





It worked very well, and Sir Henry, as usual, came out of the 
transaction even richer than before. For, as Mr. Belloc says; 
“Sir Henry Bensington was one of those men who make 
England what they are.” His parents were German; and it is 
an odd fact that his two leading opponents in the art world, 
M. Caen, of Paris, and Signor Alessandria, of Italy, also spoke 
German in moments of excitement. It is, indeed, a characteristic 
of all Mr. Belloc’s more dangerous villains—that and a hooked 
nose. 

Then there are the peers and peeresses who attempt to buy 
the masterpiece. ‘ Ah must have it,”’ says Lady Norbolt, * Abid 
come again, and Ah’ll make yeh give it me.” ‘‘ ‘ Naw,’ said the 
Duke, ‘“‘ I doan’ make a bean out o’ ye.’” And so on. Its 
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New 
CAMBRIDGE 
Books 


THE IDEA OF VALUE 
By Professor JOHN LAIRD, M.A. 


This book is an attempt to 
examine the conceptions of 
value, gooiness, and excel- 
lence, particularly zsthetic, 
economic, and moral values, 
with special reference to the 
opinionsof philosophersupon 
this matter from Thomas 
Hobbes to the present day. 
It contains a caapier upon 
the measurement of value. 
Demy &vo. 18s net. 


OUR FOREFATHERS 
THE GOTHONIC NATIONS 


By GUDMUND SCHUTTE, PhD. 


The aim of this manual of 
the Ethnography of the 
Gothic, German, Dutch, 
Anglo-Saxon, Frisian, and 
Scandinavian Peoples is to 
supply the lack of a system- 
atic ethnological description 
of our forefathers ,the peoples 
| of the North. 
Volume 1. Translated by 
Jean Young, M.A. (Cantab.). 
With 10 figures. 
Royal 8vo. 21s net. 


THE FUTURE OF GREEK 
STUDIES 


By D. S. ROBERTSON, M.A. 
An Inaugural Lecture delivered 6 May, 1929 


Crown 8vo. 2s net; 


MILTON 
PARADISE LOST 


Edited by A. W. VERITY, M.A. 
Now obtainable in two vol- 
umes. Volume I, Text. 
Volume II, Introductions, 


Notes, etc. 
Crown 8vo. 7s 6d net each 


THE GERMAN INFLUENCE 
IN DANISH LITERATURE 
IN THE 18th CENTURY 


By Professor J. W. EATON. 


Demy 8vo. 12s 6d net. 


THE EMPEROR ROMANUS 
LECAPENUS AND 
HIS REIGN 


A St: dy of Tenth-Century Byzantium 
By STEVEN RUNCIMAN 
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BARRIE on 
TOBACCO 


From “ My Lady Nicotine” 


Wie is more pitiable than 
the way some men of my acquaint- 
ance enslave themselves to tobacco. 
Nay, worse, they make an idol of some 
one particular tobacco. I know a man 
who considers a certain mixture so 
superior to all others that he will walk 
three miles for it. Surely everyone 
will admit that this is lamentable. It 
is not even a good mixture, for I used 
to try it occasionally; and if there is 
one man in London who knows tobaccos 
it is myself. There is only one Mixture 
in London deserving the adjective 
superb. I will not say where it is to 
be got, for the result would certainly 
be that many foolish men would smoke 
more than ever; but I never knew 
anything to compare to it. It is delici- 
ously mild, yet full of fragrance, and 
it never burns the tongue. If you try 
it once you smoke it ever afterwards. 
It clears the brain and soothes the 
temper. When I went away for a 
holiday anywhere I took as much of 
that exquisite health-giving mixture as 
I thought would last me the whole 
time, but I always ran out of it. Then 
I telegraphed to London for more, and 
was miserable until it arrived. How I 
tore the lid off the canister! That is 
a tobacco to live for. 
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“ What a difference those few pence make” 


Mixture Tobacco 


Made by Carreras Limited, London 


Ordinary or Broad Cut. Sold in Airtight Tins 
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not so crude as it sounds. Mr. Belloc, though he now wields 
a battle-axe, often uses it as deftly as a sword. The exuberance 
of his fooling does not conceal the fact that he is continually 
getting in some dig that really goes home. And his familiar 
background of good-natured, half-witted Englishmen, some of them 
vegetating in the country and being cheated over pigs; some of 
them writing society news at inadequate salaries for Lord Borstal ; 
some taking to drink—and these perhaps the wisest ones in such 
a world !—is sufficiently near the truth to add spice to the 
entertainment. There are satires that are only funny as satires 
—because they are so near the truth. There are others, and these 
the greatest, that are funny on their own account. Of these 
Mr. Belloc is our only exponent to-day. Whenever he is not in 
the mood, or is too busy with other things, we must starve for 
lack of a delightful form of literature which every other in- 
telligent age has enjoyed to the full. The Missing Masterpiece 
is a fine, robust example of the kind. 


A WORK OF FICTION? 
The Adventures of Ralph Rashleigh. 


BIRKENHEAD. Cape. 7s. 6d. 


It is, to say the very least, a moot point whether such a person 
as Ralph Rashleigh ever existed ;. and this book, interesting as it 
certainly is, would probably not have been taken very seriously 
by anybody had not Lord Birkenhead’s name been attached to 
it. His Lordship’s “ editorship,’ however, would appear to 
have been confined to the writing of an introduction, in which he 
affirms his considered opinion that ‘this remarkable volume 
of memoirs may be accepted as authentic.” But his phrase is 
not unambiguous. If he means that it is founded upon a genuine 
manuscript actually written in 1845, then we entirely agree with 
him; but if he means a tittle more than that, then we are afraid 
that we entirely disagree with him. 

The alleged Rashleigh was a man of education who was 
convicted of burglary in London in about 1826. He was 
sentenced to death, but his sentence was commuted to transporta- 
tion for life to the convict settlements of New South Wales 
(“ Botany Bay ” was their generic description), where he suffers 
horrors indescribable and achieves escapes and adventures 
innumerable, amid circumstances of unbelievable brutality and 
suffering. We get his life-story here at third hand. There is 
first Rashleigh himself, whom, since he is not alleged to have 
written a word at any time, but merely to have related his 
adventures orally, we may refer to as the “ narrator ’’—identity 
unknown. There is next the actual writer of the manuscript, 
who describes himself as “ editor,’ but whom we may more 
conveniently call the “ recorder ”’—again identity completely 
unknown, though certainly he existed and wrote, on the whole, 
surprisingly well. Next, we have the unnamed English editor, 
who, since he has rewritten the whole book in his own style 
(notably inferior, unfortunately, to that of the original), with 
extensive excisions and many additions of his own invention, 
may be called the “ re-writer.” Finally, we have Lord Birken- 
head, who is the official “ editor” of the re-written edition. 

This succession of authorities is embarrassing to the critic. 
The book is obviously full of serious inaccuracies, but we cannot 
tell whether to attribute them—the official editor may pre- 
sumably be acquitted—to the re-writer, the recorder, or the 
narrator. And not only are there inaccuracies, but the story taken 
as a whole is utterly incredible. Some of the brutalities are 
entirely beyond belief. Nowhere in the records of ancient, 
medieval or modern history are there any credible accounts of 
man’s inhumanity to man on such a scale. By comparison, 
Nero becomes almost a good Samaritan, and the alleged horrors of 
Putamayo pale into triviality. The story of life amongst the 
aboriginals is also quite incredible, for reasons we cannot go into 
here. And finally, the sentimental happy ending is merely 
ridiculous. 

The authenticity of the manuscript itself appears, as we have 
said, to be beyond dispute. The question is, what were its origin 
and its foundations? We would suggest as a very probable 
hypothesis that it is substantially a work of fiction, and was 
intended to be such; that the “ recorder,’ whoever he was, 
made a hobby of collecting the fireside tales—sometimes true, 
sometimes “tall” —of old “lags” and early squatters, put 
them together with insufficient attention to details of time and 
place, attributed them to a single “ narrator,” and then rounded 
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them off with a good deal of pure fiction of his own. This dog, 
not mean, of course, that the book is quite valueless. It canng 
be taken seriously as a historical document, but it is very probably 
a pretty fair, though intentionally lurid, account of the conditions 
which existed in “‘ Botany Bay” and its neighbourhood in thy 
early days of the convict settlement. And consequently, jp 
spite of the indiscretion of its “ re-writer,” it remains a yery 
interesting, exciting and in some ways valuable book. F 


A SPANISH GARDEN 


Spanish Gardens. By C. M. Vitirers-StuartT. Batsford. 955 

That isthmus of Africa which penetrates as far north as the 
Pyrenees and prepares the Western traveller by harsh sounds, 
extremes of climate and aridity of aspect for the full impact of 
the Orient, also prepares his spirit for the Eastern conception 
of Paradise as a garden, a beautifully watered oasis. In Spain 
there is nothing the eye craves for more than the sight of shade 
and water. Shade there is, but it is the shade of stone rather 
than of trees. One understands the thought of the Duke of 
Wellington when he made his fine avenue of English elms jn 
Granada, as one reads the heart of that Khalif who planted 
the bare Sierra de Cordoba with almond trees, so that Rumaykiyya, 
his wife, might see the snow there in the spring. At the sight of 
the snowflakes falling — and they are rare enough in Cordoba 
to be the event of a lifetime—she was moved to tears. So the 
Arab historians, thinking of the fountain pools of the Alhambra, 
were moved to poetry and described Granada “as a goblet of 
emeralds.” 

The Oriental knew the use and symbolism of flowers and water, 
as Englishmen knew the use of trees. One might risk a pictur- 
esque generalisation and declare that the Arabs brought water 
to Spain and that since the defeat of the Arabs at the hands of 
ascetic Spanish Catholicism, the four rivers of Paradise have 
dried up. For after the reconquest, when the Inquisition had 
made the act of ablution a sign of heresy and Cardinal Ximenes 
had burned the Arab treatises on irrigation and agriculture, no 
more symbolical water channels were made. The hated Orient 
survives only in the lotus bud fountains to which the water has 
been shamefully conducted underground. 

But this is the kind of generalisation one cannot prolong or 
build upon. Peter the Cruel employed Moorish craftsmen to 
build the Alcazar in Seville, the largest water garden in Spain, 
though he probably did not understand the heretical inscriptions 
they carved on the stones. The Spanish spirit is a tortuous and 
elaborate one: Roman Christianity and the Iberian sense of the 
East battle within it, and the conflict has become the national 
character. But, as Mrs. Villiers-Stuart reminds us in her 
excellent book, it is ‘‘ that tenacious Iberian spirit that has given 
continuity ...to the country’s life and art, through all 
conquests has survived and proved the binding and transmuting 
force, the Spanish element in Spain.” It is that spirit of which 
the Lady of Elche in the Louvre is an emblem, and which is known 
by its qualities of “‘ massive strength combined with complicated 
and even riotous decoration, that mixture of the mysterious and 
grandiose with the grotesquely bizarre.” In the Spanish garden 
it was as though the earth were a coarse cloth laid out for the 
fantasy of an embroiderer’s needle. Everywhere, from the 
Carmens of Granada, the “‘ sons ” of Majorca, the Generalife, to 
the little Versailles of La Granja and the Catalonian “ new art,” 
the Iberian spirit persists. 

Although Spain is the only country in the world in which one 
can still find gardens to-day just as they were in the thirteenth 
century, it can hardly be pretended that the Spanish themselves 
are now gardeners in the grand manner. They have neither the 
Moorish eye for prospect, nor the French sense of perspective, 
the sense of the perfect level. The Spaniard excels rather in the 
intimate patio, the delights of flowers and shade and faience. 
Within the baroque body is the spirit of the cloister. But if one 
agrees that the Continental vogue of the “ jardin anglais” was 
a disastrous one, it must seem to the Englishman, who is used to 
his informal lawns and groves, a mistake in the right direction: 
and he cannot help shaking his head dubiously when he hears that 
Spain escaped or refused the vogue. This is, of course, to look at 
the Spanish garden from the wrong direction, from the West 
instead of from the East. And the roots of the Spanish tradition 
are very far in the East, possibly in that valley of Kashmt 
in which Mrs. Villiers-Stuart has found such a suggestive parallel. 
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NEW BOOKS FOR THE HOLIDAYS 


ON THE TRAMP IN WALES 
By S. L BENSUSAN 


Author of ‘‘Comments from the Countryside.” 


A charming book of the open road, which describes a 
tour undertaken by the author in a trailer-caravan. 
He gives us a delightful record of the many interest- 
ing and beautiful features which he encountered on 
the way. Mr. Bensusan writes with distinction.’’— 


Daily Telegraph. Brightly written and always 
interesting sure of a hearty welcome from 
all classes.""—Scotsma. 

Illustrated 8s, net. 


CHINA’S CRUCIFIXION 
By PUTNAM WEALE 


In this dramatic novel the dominating figure, General 
Wang, is no cther than General Feng Yu-Hsiang, who 
is to-day making his final bid for power. The story 
throws a searchlight on the amazing intrigues and 
machinations which are convulsing China at the 
present time. ‘A first-rate novel and an extraordinarily 
interesting outline of contemporary events in China.’’— 


Public Opinion. 
7s. 6d. net. 


NUDITY IN MODERN LIFE 


By MAURICE PARMELEE 
Introduction by HAVELOCK ELLIS 


In most of the advanced countries of Europe there are 
springing up groups of people who for perieds of time 
live without clothes. This is a discussion upon the 
cultural, wsthetic, hygienic and ethical aspects of the 


movement by a noted sociologist who illustrates his 
book with many striking photographs. 
12s. 6d. net. 
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THE 
REALIST 


A New Journal of Scientific Humanism 


Price 2s. net. 


Leading Contents for August— 
Minds Across the Sea. . . Wickham Steed 
Emergent Evolution . . . C. Lloyd Morgan 
The Future of the Earth (III.) Harold Jeffreys 
The Races of Mankind . . H.J. Fleure 
An International Language Norman R. Campbell 
International Banks . . . T. E. Gregory 
War Explosives and Research Arthur Marshall 
The Public Schools . . . Claudus 
Goethe’s View of Nature . G. Lowes Dickinso 
English Literature and the Bible Winifred Holtby 


Parliament and National 
Monuments . . . . Sir Frank Baines 
Reproduced Music. . . . Watson Lyle 


etc., etc., etc. 


To be obtained through all Booksellers, Railway Bookstalls 
and from— 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON, W.C.2 























THE SOVIET UNION 
AND PEACE 


A collection of the principal official docu- 
ments on the peace question issued by the 
Soviet Government since November, 1917, 


With an Introduction by Henri Barbusse. 


Seven Shillings and Sixpence. 


MARTIN LAWRENCE, LTD. 
26 BEDFORD ROW, LONDON, W.C. 1. 


























THE PRONUNCIATION 
OF ENGLISH 


N the early days of broadcasting, different pronunciations of 
certain English words were used by individual announcers. To 
overcome this difficulty the B.B.C, sought the advice of an expert 
committee presided over by Mr. Robert Bridges, the Poet Laureate. 
The result of this committee's work has now been reissued in the form 
of a Tract of the Society for Pure English which Mr. Bridges has 
—_—— edited, after receiving the criticism of Lord Balfour, Lord Grey 

f Fallodon and others upon its decisions. This Tract, ‘‘ THE 
BBC 's RECOMMENDATIONS FOR PRONOUNCING DOUBTFUL 
WORDS,” is published by the Oxford University Press, 3/6 net. 
All interested in the work of the Society for Pure English may become 
members and receive its publications for one year by sending 10/- to 
the Secretary, S.P.E., Clarendon Press, Oxford. 
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Her book, the result of fifteen years’ study, is a most excellent 
guide, not only to the well-known gardens but to many lesser- 
known oases hidden about the country, and it is profusely 
illustrated with very good photographs. 


LOUISE OF PRUSSIA 


Queen Louise of Prussia, 1776-1810. By GerrrupE ARETZ. 
Translated by Rutn Putnam. Putnam. 18s. 


The story of Louise of Prussia is so intimately interwoven with 
the history of Napoleonic Europe that the figure of the Queen 
has become legendary and looms larger in the world’s imagination 
than the facts actually warrant. It so happened that this 
beautiful, charming and ill-fated woman crossed the path of 
Napoleon at the most vital point of his career, and although she 
appears as a feeble protagonist in the great dynastic drama 
of her time, it may be that Napoleon had no more potent enemy. 
Her direct influence upon events was fatal to the cause she so 
ardently and indiscreetly espoused; her misjudgment of 
Alexander I., and of the military power of her country in 1806, 
was disastrous; yet in that very disaster was sown the seed of 
German unity under the hegemony of Prussia. 

In this pleasant and sympathetic study of the Queen, we see 
her as a girl playing in the house of Frau Goethe, the poet’s 
mother; as a wayward, pleasure-loving young woman, exhausting 
herself with dancing, of which she was always inordinately fond ; 
as the happy wife of the pedantic and uncouth Crown Prince, 
and as a brilliant figure at the Court of the disreputable old 
King, shocking his deserted and pompous wife at that lady’s 
punctiliously conducted receptions; and, last of all, as Queen 
during the early happy but straitened years of her husband’s 
reign, and then, after the meeting with the Czar at Memel, 
caught up in the maelstrom of dynastic policies, until her death 
in 1810 at the age of thirty-four. 

It is a curiously complex figure which emerges from this 
review. A devoted wife and mother, bearing child after child; 
yet writing ecstatic letters to the Czar as though he were her 
lover. A generous, simple-minded, and somewhat frivolous 
woman, who was the friend of poets and turned to the classics 
from the mawkish tales which were her husband’s favourite 
reading. A fierce patriot, urging the lethargic king to actions 
for which he was congenitally unfitted; yet, for all her foolish 
adulation of the Czar, a shrewd judge of character, as shown in 
her support of Stein and Hardenburg. A woman so attractive 
that she almost persuaded Napoleon—against what he believed 
to be his better judgment—to spare her country, and changed 
his former derision of her to admiration and respect. We see her 
in her portraits retaining something of the beauty and simplicity 
of her girlhood to the end. Though neither the Amazon nor 
bluestocking of Napoleon’s gibes, her spirit, informing a broken 
Prussia, led to final victories, not merely over the enemy without 
the gates, but, more far-reaching still, over the enemy within— 
that German particularism against which the greatest of the 
kings from Otto I. downwards had struggled in vain. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Adrigoole. By Peapar O’DoNNELL. Cape. 7s. 6d. 

The quiet though never monotonously low-toned manner of 
Mr. O’Donnell’s novel of Donegal peasant life scarcely prepares one 
for its tragic conclusion and yet makes that ending seem natural 
when it comes. Here is not so much the love-story as the life-story 
of Hughie Dalach and Brigid Gallagher—their early hiring-out in 
Ireland and in Scotland, their protracted inarticulate courtship, 
their years of marriage, the irrelevant intrusion of hungry Republican 
soldiers and pursuing police, and the final disastrous consequences. 
The book, to use a phrase more hackneyed in its application to foreign 
works than to those written in the English language, springs direct 
from the soil, and moves throughout close to it. For all its starkness 
it has real beauty. As the author himself says of the background of 
rock and bog against which his figures move, it is grim but beautiful. 


Devon. By S. E. Winsor. With photographs by Epcar and 
WINIFRED Warp. Bell’s Pocket Guides. Bell. 6s. 

Devon is the latest volume in Messrs. Bell’s series of ‘ Pocket 
Guides ” to English counties. The aim of this series is to provide, 
not a Baedeker or Guide Bleu, but something smaller, less compendious 
and more readable. The sort of facts which it omits can be found in 
time-tables, hotel guides and advertisements. There is only one 
fault in the planning of these books : the maps are utterly inadequate. 
Devon, for example, like the previous volumes, contains only two 
sketch maps, printed on the insides of the covers, which are of no use 
except for the vaguest reference. Otherwise, it is difficult to see how 
it could be improved. It gives exactly the sort of information 


ce 


which an intelligent traveller requires—history with a certain amount 
of anecdote, plain descriptions of buildings and places, a rough indica. 
tion of local character and custom. Mr. Winbolt writes accurately 
and with knowledge, and he is very readable. The photographs by 
Edgar and Winifred Ward are as usual excellent ; they give a very good 
idea of Devon to anyone who has never been there and (what is rare in 
photographs, particularly of the “ artistic’ sort) they give real 
pleasure to the eye. This book is fully worth its price. 


A House is Built. By M. Barnarp ELpersHaw. Harrap. 7s, 6d, 


Prize novels are rarely of real importance, but the present story by 
Misses Eldershaw and Barnard, two young women graduates of Sydney 
University, which won the Sydney Bulletin’s £1,000 prize offered for 
the best novel dealing with Australia by an Australian author, is not 
only full of promise, but is in itself a considerable achievement, 
There is no sign that the work is due to a collaboration: a single 
mind seems to have brooded over New South Wales as it grew from 
the ’thirties to the ’seventies of the last century. The story opens 
with the coming to Sydney of an ex-quartermaster of the British 
Navy, who sees in the growing town an opportunity of applying his 
small capital and wide knowledge of victualling and supply generally, 
We watch the growth of the business and the development of the 
quartermaster and his children as they settle down to the life of the 
colony, and through this growth and development we see the colony 
as it waxes in importance. It is a very human history, full of psycho- 
logical insight and informed by a sound knowledge of the period, or 
rather periods, of which it treats. And its unhappy ending, with 
the great business built up, the old man and his son falling at last 
into the hands of the one descendant temperamentally unfitted, 
though not spiritually unworthy, to carry on, has a quality of mature 
irony unusual in a first novel. 


With an 
Wrappers, 7s. 64.; 


Etchings of To-day. 
Introduction by W. Gaunt. 
cloth, 10s. 6d. 


The latest Studio “ special’? makes a very attractive picture-book. 
It contains 120 plates, well printed on a dull-surfaced paper on which 
the quality of the original shows much better than on the glazed paper 
which used to be essential to photographic reproduction. Nearly 
fifty of these plates are the work of British etchers; eight come from 
America, just under twenty from France, the rest from various other 
European countries. To go systematically through Mr. Gaunt’s 
collection would be to catalogue virtues, and he has done that for us, 
adequately enough, in his introduction. He has given us nothing 
without considerable merit.. Certain distinguished names are missing 
from his list—Cameron and Bone, Schwabe, Lumsden and Sylvia 
Gosse. But this has left room for the less known. Mr. Gaunt has 
paid commendable and discerning attention to talent not yet widely 


Edited by C. Grorrrey Ho.Me. 
The Studio. 





























Why is it that one Life Assuranc ) 
and another only £5,902 on Endowment Contracts maturing this 
year to men of who entered at the same age and paid 
procionty the same deposits ? —- 

ou will find the answer—the secret of successful choice of 
Investment Assurance—in the potent booklet “How to Buy Life 
Assurance.” 
Success is not the result of chance, but of the application of 
sound reasoning and knowledge of all the 103 Life Assurance 
Companies. 

he principles which cause the strongest Offices to be most 
profitable to Policy-holders, and the actual results given by any 

ompany, may be obtained free by sending for this booklet. 
No agents will call on you, and you can investigate the data 
compiled from official sources by a Chartered Accountant, an 
other independent investigators, at your leisure. 


e Company will pay £8,152 





Insurance Consultant, 41 Bedford Row, W.C.1, 


Please send me FREE copy of “ How to Buy Life Assurance | ¢ 
on condition that I incur NO EXPENSE, and I agree that if a 
I transact any business with the companies you recommend, 4 
I will do so direct, previously informing you thereof, or solely = 
through you. a 
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THE POISON 
OF PRUDERY 


by WALTER M. GALLICHAN. 


This is the first historical survey of prudery extant, and 
is the outcome of the suppression of The Well of Loneliness. 
After pointing out the immense social and moral importance 
of the subject, the author deals with prudery as the enemy 
of sex morality ; its effect upon national and individual 
health ; prudery and art and literature; hindrance to 
scientific inquiry and discussion ; the most irrational force 
in civilised society ; prudery fosters sex vice ; the reaction 
in pornography and perversion ; 3; prudery and veiled 
indecency and reaction in obscenity, etc. etc. 7/6 net. 


WHAT CHEER ? 


1597 merry, up-to-date stories for all occasions. A 
godsend for fathers and public speakers. Compiled by 
RALPH FROST. With index. 6/- net. 


LAURIES NOVEL LIST 7/6 each 


JIM TRENT - - by R. W. Kauffman 


Author of ‘“‘ Daughters of Ishmael.” 


THE JUNGLE by Upton Sinclair 








Author a “Oil! !” (65th edition.) 
FLAMES OF VELVET by’ Maurice Dekobra 
Author of ‘“‘ The Madonna of the Sleeping Cars,” 


THIS YEAR, NEXT YEAR byJ. W. Drawbell 
Editor of ‘The Sunday Chronicle.” (Second edition.) 


CHRONICLES OF A GIGOLO by Julian Swift 


Second large impression. 


T. WERNER LAURIE, LTD., 
COBHAM HOUSE, WATER LANE, LONDON, E.C.4 
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NINETEENTH CENTURY 
AND AFTER 


CONTENTS FOR AUGUST. 


Socialism: Part I. .. By LIEUT.-COLONEL STEWART MURRAY 
A National Policy By L. HADEN GUEST, M.D. 
THE CASE FOR ANTI-VIVISECTION 
By BEATRICE E. KIDD (Honorary Secretary of the British Union for 
the Abolition of Vivisection). 

Native Policies in White Africa 
Hungary and the Hapsburg Restoration 
The Church and the Village: a Rejoinder 








By J. DE G. DELMAGE 
By VALENTINE O'HARA 
By R. T. S. COCHRANE 


‘CENSORSHIP’ OF BOOKS 
By The Rt. Hon. SIR WILLIAM JOYNSON-HICKS, Bt. 
(Viscount Brentford) 

The Power of the Cinema 
The Galleys of the Caligula eee 
The High Road to India : 1829-1929 ... 
Scots Poetry To-day 
The Criminal—I. 


By F. J. P. VEALE 

«.. By ALBERT BUHRER 

By SIR ARCHIBALD HURD 

° ° By LEWIS SPENCE 
The Habits ‘of the Hardened Offender 

By ARTHUR R. L. GARDNER 


SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT. 


Intending Subscribers are invited to apply for a free 
Specimen copy, and particulars of a special offer. 


Annual Subscription, 36s. (Prepaid), post free. 
Price 3]- 
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Telephone : Victoria 1558. 


THE BUREAU OF AUTHORS. 


Literary Agents. 
WINDSOR HOUSE, VICTORIA STREET, S.W. 1. 
Authors’ MSS. placed. 


NOVELS, PLAYS, SHORT STORIES, ARTICLES, &c. 


Write to THe Manacer, Dept. E, for Prospectus. 
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Index to VOLUME XXXII 
To Postal Subscribers—gratis on application, To other readers—1/- post free. 
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W.B.Maxwell’s 


Himself and Mr. Raikes. 


By the Author of ‘‘We Forget Because We Must,” etc. 
The desire for better things, distrust of self, and a 
determination that nobody shall discover his weak- 
ness—these things control the mind of a gifted but 
highly sensitive young man, and modify his actions 
in every adventure in life. 

Mr. Maxwell is one of those few novelists whose 
work is profound in the knowledge it displays of 
human nature. The characters are real and alive; 
thus we gain from them not only entertainment but 
a clearer insight into the complexity of Society. 


Anthony Gibbs’ 


Young Apollo. 
By the Author of “ Enter—a Greek,” etc 

This story tells of four young people thrown together 
by the chance tides of life, who meet at Oxford and 
declare together their ideals and aspirations. 

The tale is inconclusive, as all real life must be. 
The reader will find them looking forward towards 
life, full of hopes and poses and pleasant ignorance 
of reality. 











EACH 7/6. 


Send Post Card for Spring List No. 56. 


HUTCHINSON 


& Co. (Publishers) Lid., Paternoster Row, E.C.4 
Also Publishers of HUTCHINSON’S MAGAZINE, 


RNL 


HELP A BRITISH ENTERPRISE. 


British in the men engaged in it; British in its material; 
British in that, while it serves 
THE SEAFARERS OF THE WORLD 


its chief work is done for 


BRITISH SEAMEN; 


British above all in its spirit. 


Will YOU help this BRITISH enterprise 


THE LIFE-BOAT SERVICE ? 
It is supported solely by 


VOLUNTARY CONTRIBUTIONS. 
Please give now, and remember the Life-boats in your Will. 


SEND 5/- TO-DAY. 


THE EARL OF HARROWBY, Honorary Treasurer. GEORGE F. SHEE, M.A., Secretary. 


ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 
Life-boat House, 22 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 2. 
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“ARETHUSA’ TRAINING SHIP 2:3" 


1843) 


exist to give poor boys and girls a chance in life, and to 
help them to become good and useful men and women. 


FUNDS URGENTLY NEEDED 


£36 will keep a Girl one Year in one of our Girls’ Homes. 

£40 will give a Boy a Year’s Home and Training. 

£75 will give a Boy a chance of One Year in the Train- 
ing Ship ‘‘ Arethusa.”” 
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recognised, and one plate which he includes, R. M. C. Leeper’s 
** Jacobean Walk, Clifford’s Inn,” is actually its author’s first. And 
a very attractive piece of work it is, much more than promising. The 
foreign plates are as interesting as the English, but it is difficult to 
choose among them and impossible to generalise about them. It 
may be noted of the Frenchmen, however, that as a rule they seem 
to take their art less seriously than the English. That, perhaps, is 
because few of them make etching their principal concern. They 
are painters first and foremost, and make the needle the plaything of 
their leisure. They etch for the fun of the thing—amuse themselves 
with humorous experiment and extravagant stylisation. It is to be 
noted that almost the only Englishman who gives this impression of 
gaiety is the greatest of living English painters, Sickert. It takes 
the enormous energy of a Brangwyn to be equally serious in every 
branch of art. When sculptors etch, like Maillol and Kolbe, they use 
the plate for the shorthand annotation of the human form. 


What Cheer? Merry Stories for All Occasions. Compiled by Ra.pu 
Frost. Werner Laurie. 6s. 

The publisher describes this book as “ a regular windfall for public 
speakers, entertainers, fathers of families, and long winter evenings,” 
but many of its 1,597 jokes are rather depressing. ‘‘ Dimples in girls’ 
faces are dents inside out” is typical of its worst. Apparently the 
author printed a journal called What Cheer ? which circulated in the 
trenches during the war, and this book is compiled from it. Some 
of the jokes must have been old even then. The most interesting thing 
about the book is that it has an index, giving references to special 
kinds of jokes and jokes belonging to different professions. The 
name of the author, by the way, is Frost ; but possibly this is accidental. 


About Motoring 
HOLIDAY MOTORING 


HE graph of motoring accidents will inevitably rise steeply 
during the next few weeks. British roads will be more 
crowded than they have ever been, assuming that the 

weather remains even moderately attractive. The usual congestion 
will be increased not merely by the simultaneous presence of almost 
every licensed vehicle in the kingdom, but by a host of novices 
mostly on small cars, and by the crowding of great fleets of 
charabancs on to the somewhat unsuitable roads which thread 
our finest scenery. Many valuable lives will in any case be 
sacrificed ; and the unavoidable holocaust can only be minimised 
by extreme care and self-restraint. Sundry reflections suggest 
themselves to the experienced driver. 
* * * 


Take, for example, a county like Cornwall, of which the popula- 
tion will be temporarily trebled or quadrupled during the next 
month. It abounds in deep lanes and blind corners. During at 
least nine months in the year the local traffic, self-propelled and 
otherwise, has formed the habit of taking serious risks. The 
roads are normally all but empty. Life is leisurely. Police are 
few, and the King’s writ hardly runs. Carters and cyclists frankly 
ignore the lighting regulations after dusk, no man forbidding 
them. Motorists habitually assume that the lane will be clear 
beyond the next bend : they slow down, but not to the stopping 
point; they sound their horns, forgetting that its screech is 
damped by the woods and hedges, and may be drowned by the 
rumble of an engine. Few of them have been schooled by 
recurrent emergencies to taking prompt action in an embroglio. 
In August these lanes will become alive with visiting motorists, 
some of them so raw that they will infallibly do the wrong thing 
whenever they are startled, some of them too sophisticated, and 
therefore apt to credit all other road users with the resourcefulness 
which they themselves have acquired. The control of large buses 
in this area is poor, and they are admitted to roads which ought 
to be barred to them. Nothing but cast-iron self-restraint and a 
great deal of horn-blowing can avert a series of nasty accidents 
under such conditions. 

* - * 


Moreover, the holiday motorist is not as safe as the same 
driver would be under normal conditions. The holiday spirit 
goes to his head like a succession of cocktails. He is jovial and 
excited. A sober Saxon maybe for eleven months in the year, 
he is apt to become what the Scots call ** fey ” when he is released 
from office or factory for a week or two, and to drive as otherwise 
he would only drive if he were slightly the worse for drink; to 
travel a few miles an hour faster than his custom ; to take chances 
at corners; to allow his attention to be distracted by a fair com- 
panion on the cushion alongside him, or by the loveliness of the 
country, or some attractive or amusing incident at the roadside. 
The holiday driver in modern Britain should concentrate as 
fiercely as the skipper of a destroyer in the North Sea under war 
conditions with lights out and visibility at its lowest. Passengers 
should never speak to the man at the wheel except along deserted 





A PIONEER WORK 


SEX IN 
CIVILIZATION 


With an Introduction by 
HAVELOCK ELLIS 


Over thirty distinguished scientists and 
sociologists, including William McDougall, 
W. J. Fielding, Judge Ben Lindsey, etc., have 
contributed to this notable attempt to face 
with intelligent courage the problems of sex 
as they exist to-day. 20s. 


GEO. ALLEN & UNWIN LTD. 


A PREFACE 
TO MORALS 


by WALTER LIPPMANN 


It throws a clear, true light on the revolution 
now taking place in the world’s attitude 
towards religion. Its lucidity of style makes 
this book delightful to read, apart from its 
clear reasoning . . . It is invigorating, like 
a mountain walk.”—Evening Standard. 10s. 


GEO. ALLEN & UNWIN LTD. 





THE TRUTH ABOUT 


MIND CURE 


by WILLIAM S, SADLER, M.D. 


“Admirable. Might be read with advantage 
by doctor and layman alike.” 
—Times Literary Supplement. 5s. 


GEO. ALLEN & UNWIN LTD. 
40 MUSEUM STREET, LONDON, W.C.1. 
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Brighter Cricket ! 


“Pretty slow, what?”  That’s the beauty of it.” ‘“ Beauty of what?” 
“ Three Nuns. Burns so nice and slow.... makes it cool—and cheap 
as well.” x = « “Good hit! Curious cut that.” ‘* You mean 
those little discs? Each one’s a perfect blend of several different 
kinds of leaf, so that—” “Pax! I promise not to talk any more!” 


x * x 


The rest is stlence—and 


THREE NUNS 


the tobacco of curious cut—Is, 2d. an ounce 


26 
For FREE SAMPLE send a postcard to Dept. B, Stephen Mitchell & Son, 36 St.Andrew Sq.,Glasgow 
Issued by the Imperial Tolacco Co. (.f Great Britain & Ireland), Ltd. 
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straights; and the driver must not allow himself to admire the 
scenery along such dangerous routes as the Dartmoor crossings. 
In long runs to a distant holiday centre, a change of driver at the 
half distance is desirable; few men can produce the necessary 
concentration over a 200-mile run. These stipulations represent 
motor driving as an arduous business; it is more than that in 


August ; it is definitely liable at any moment to become a matter 
of life and death. 


o* * * 


In particular, many of the inevitable accidents will result 
from impatience in overtaking. It is certainly a miserable 
business to drive for miles at a speed lower than one relishes, 
with no outlook beyond the broad blue or green stern of a hideous 
charabane labelled ‘‘ Queen of the West” or some similar 
‘futility. The Government errs in allowing fleets of these buses 
to use some of the narrow roads proceeding towards popular 
holiday centres. On my last trip west, I found some seventy 
cars jammed in a Cornish lane at a point where the presence of 
one of the huge coaches scheduled on the daily through services 
from London to the West made it dangerous for a Morris to pass 
when the monster was stationary, with its near wheels brushing 
the hedge. Along such routes there are many places where it 
would be dangerous to overtake these leviathans, even if one 
knew that nothing could possibly approach from the opposite 
direction. Put one of them cheek by jowl with a 10-h.p. car 
in some of the lanes, and there are only a few inches of freeboard 
remaining. Add to this the facts that the monster averages well 
over 20 m.p.h., that corners ahead screen oncoming traffic, and 
that the overtaker must move at forty miles an hour to clear the 
bus quickly, and the elements of peril are obvious enough. On 
many routes in August the car behind a charabanc must be 
prepared to put up with the blocked view and the slow speed 
for miles together; the sole alternatives are extremely dangerous. 
Similar reasoning applies to approaching a blindish corner. 
A few years ago a driver was justified in assuming that he would 
find the corner clear; or that, if it was not clear, both he and 
any oncoming vehicle could stop rapidly enough to avert a 
collision, or squeeze past each other safely. No such assumption 
is safe to-day. Encounters with giant motors on ordinary 
second-class roads at corners are usually dangerous. The 
monster may be on the road centre, and leave no space adequate 
for any four-wheeled vehicle larger than a perambulator. If the 
monster swerves, its tail may overhang enough to block the 
entire road as it swings. Constant vigilance is the price of 
survival. R. E. Davipson. 


THE CITY 


ARKETS are exceptionally slack and uneasy—chiefly on 
M prospects of dearer money. The continuous gold with- 
drawals from the Bank of England are causing perturba- 
tion, and in banking circles the view is expressed that the French 
authorities have adopted this method of indicating their dis- 
pleasure with this country. France has large credits here which 
she can turn into gold, but certainly she does not require the 
latter for internal purposes, seeing that money does not com- 
mand nearly such high rates of interest in Paris as in London. 
People in the fortunate position of having funds at their dis- 
posal can pick up some good bargains in times like these, e.g., 
Carreras “‘ A” at 13; (the making-up price of these shares on 
the 8th of this month was 14), Daily Mirrors at 28s. 9d. (a few 
months ago these were 39s.), and Tate and Lyle at 40s.—these 
last having been as high as 52s. 6d. earlier in the year. 





* * * 


Owing to their frequent recommendation in these notes, 
several readers hold the Option Certificates of the Consolidated 
Diamond Mines of South West Africa, and as the final date on 
which these can be exercised approaches, they may be wondering 
what they should do. The Option Certificate expires on Ist 
October next, but any time between now and that date the 
holder may take up at 20s., free of stamp duty and transfer 
fee, one fully-paid £1 share of the company. This share carries 
the full year’s dividend, which is usually declared in November 
and paid in February. In view of the optimistic tenor of the 
chairman’s speech at the annual meeting held so recently as 
29th May last, it may be taken for granted that the dividend 
will not be less than last year, viz.: 2s. per share, which renders 
the conversion attractive. Incidentally, the company has 
announced its intention of splitting each £1 share into one 10s. 
74 per cent. Cumulative Preference share and one 10s. Ordinary, 
so that in future dividends on half the holding will be paid twice 
yearly instead of there being only one dividend per annum as 
hitherto. The Option Certificates can be sold at about 4s. 44d. 
and the £1 shares can be bought at about 24s. 3d. It is not 


improbable that these prices will be higher before the end of 





September, and holders who can afford to exercise their Options 
should write to the company at 5 London Wall Buildings, 
E.C. 2, for the necessary form, and should lodge with the company 
their Option Certificates, together with the remittance of 20s. per 
share, by the end of September. 


* * * 


Under the title of The Moral Debt of a Proud Nation (Barnard’s 
Press, 15 King Street, S.W.1, 2s.), Mr. Alfred Barnard, the 
Secretary of the Committee of British Holders of French War 
Bonds, has compiled a somewhat distressing book. The Case 
of the Grimsdales, being the story of a retired engine-driver 
and his wife who invested their all in French Government loans 
issued in this country, is a piece of telling journalism, and is 
only too well authenticated. The responsibility of France, the 
British Government and the Bank of England in connection 
with the £54,000,000 of French Government loans issued in this 
country during the war are dealt with in detail and supported 
by official documents. On these £54,000,000, holders have lost 
exactly £40,000,000 by the writing down of the franc. Discussing 
the matter with a prominent London banker, I put the French 
case to the best of my ability, by indicating that it is not as 
though the French Government was differentiating between the 
British and the French investor, because both suffered equally 
by the revalorisation of the franc. But my banker friend would 
have none of this. He pointed out that a government may 
interfere with the rights of its own subjects, but has no justi- 
fication for interfering with those of foreigners who subscribed 
money for a loan payable in francs of a determined value, 
Secondly, the French Government is benefiting its own nationals 
to the detriment of the foreign investor, because the taxation 
of the former for the purpose of providing interest and repay- 
ment of the loans is lessened by four-fifths; and, finally, France 
is having it both ways, because in the case of her own investors 
who held certain Roumanian, Argentine, Serbian and Brazilian 
loans, where the debtors endeavoured to pay these off in 
depreciated francs, the French Government or French bond- 
holders brought the matter before their own courts (in the last 
two cases before the World Court at The Hague) claiming that 
payment should be made on the pre-war value of the franc, 
and in each instance have won the day. The successful plea was 
that the paper frane is only forced currency between French 
citizens, and that they are, therefore, entitled to receive the 
equivalent of the pre-war franc on these foreign loans. As 
Mr. Barnard points out, the French Government’s propaganda 
work for these loans was exceptionally well done, creating a 
wave of enthusiasm throughout this country, and some of the 
extracts given of press opinions on the loan should make their 
writers wince almost as much as the hapless persons who acted 
upon their advice. I am afraid that there is little hope of these 
unfortunate people obtaining any redress, but Mr. Barnard’s 
book is worth buying as a monument to war-time propaganda 
in the financial sphere, and some of its results. 

A. Emu Davies. 
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ENJOY A LARGER 
INCOME and LIVE 
LONGER! 


If you depend on investments for your; income; you are 
probably only getting about 5% on your Capital, and you 
may not be sure of that or of the safety of your money, 
Supposing you can get 13% guaranteed forgas long as 
ever you live, then you would be able to indulge in more 
of the comforts of life and be relieved of all anxiety. Both 
advantages will tend to lengthen your life. 


13 «> GUARANTEED 
for as long as you live. 





A man of 70 can obtain from the Sun Life of Canada an | 


Annuity equivalent to 13% on his capital. If his health is 
impaired, a larger Annuity will be granted. Older and younger 
ages get proportionately higher and lower rates, and all 
receive advantages exclusive to Sun of Canada Annuitants. 
There are many other forms of Sun of Canada Annuities— 
Joint Life, Annuities with guaranteed return of Capital, 
Deferred Annuities, and Educational Annuities. Why not let 
us send you particulars? Remember the offer is made to you 
by the /eading Annuity Co.—a Company with Government- 
Supervised Assets exceeding £100,000,000. In confidence, 
write, giving exact date of birth. 


Address your enquiry to J. F. Junkin (Manager), Sun Life 
Assurance Co. of Canada, 10 Sun of Canada House, Cockspur 
Street, Trafalgar Square, London, S.W. 1. 





TYPEWRITING, TRANSLATIONS, ETC. 


YPEWRITING, SHORTHAND, DUPLICATING, REPORT- 
ING. Technical MSS. and Plays a Speciality. Verbatim or 
condensed reporting. Temporary Shorthand-Typists provided. 

METROPOLITAN TYPING AND REPORTING OFFICE, 75 Chancery Lane 
(Holborn End), W.C. 2. Tele. : Holborn 6182. 








UTHORS’ MSS., PLAYS, etc., accurately and promptly typed by 
experienced typist.—Mrs. Brooker, 16 Buckingham Place, Clifton, Bristol. 





UTHORS’ MSS., Plays, etc., accurately and promptly typed. 
Duplicating cheap.—DarsBy, 53 Highbury Quadrant, N.5. North 3607. 


—— Typewriting, Translations, etc. Secretaries and 
shorthand-typists. Staff available, temporary or permanent, at shortest notice.— 
Prompt Service Bureau, Ltd., 6 Conduit Street, W.1. (Mayfair 3163/4.) 


RANSLATIONS from FRENCH, ITALIAN, RUSSIAN, GER- 


MAN undertaken by SLAV & ROMANCE LITT., Mitre Chambers, Mitre Street, 
London, E.C. 3. 











MISCELLANEOUS > 


| ge language and composition—private lessons by Frenchman 
Graduate, experienced teacher—-coaching for examinations.—-Write Box 533, THE 


_ _ New StatesMaN, ro Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C.2., or Phone 
Western 1647. 














OTTED CREAM (Devonshire) made from pure whole milk. An 
unrivalled food. Send P.O. 2/6 for trial order ? lb.—Lordsmead Dairy, Mere, Wilts. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 
EADERS of “ THE NEW STATESMAN ” are invited to 


use the advertisement columns of that journal for the purpose 
of making known their wants. Small prepaid advertisements are 
charged at the rate of One Shilling and Ninepence per line per in- 
sertion. (A line comprises about eleven words.) One line should be 
added for Box Numbers. Substantial reductions are allowed for a 
Senes of insertions, details of which will be sent on application to the 
Advertisement Manager, THE NEw STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, 
Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 

















— 
30s. Od. 
15s. Od, 
eats eco eco eee oe «=, GC 
Manager, THE NEW STATESMAN 
W.C. 2. 


A POSTAL SUBSCRIPTION to THE NEW STATESMAN costs 
One Year post free ... one co - 

Six Months —— 7 
Three Months eee 
and should be addressed to The 

reat Queen Street, Kingsway, 
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Happy mortal he who knows 
Pleasure which a pipe bestows; 
Curling eddies climb the room, 
Watting round a mild perfume. 
Isaac Hawkins Browne 1735 






The Supreme Jobacco 
NOW ALSO IN 202 BOG KET TINS AT 2/8 


G.B.$1 





BMD Issued by The lmperial Tebacce Company (of Great Britain and Ireland) Ltd 


COMPANY MEETING 
FURNESS, WITHY & CO. 





The thirty-eighth annual general meeting of Furness, Withy and 
Co., Ltd., was held on Wednesday last, at Furness House, Leadenhall 
Street, E.C. 

Sir Frederick W. Lewis, Bart., who presided, said that the capital 
account and general reserve account remained unchanged. Sundry 
creditors, credit balances and bills payable amounted to {2,308,688 
compared with {2,717,313 a year ago. The item included provision 
for taxation, and also for the dividend on the preference shares, which 
was paid on May ist, and also for the final dividend on the ordinary 
shares, which they were proposing that day. There were also included 
amounts due to subsidiary companies, as well as the various creditors 
of their branch offices all over the world. The item of £2,308,688 
covered the only active liabilities as shown by the balance sheet. 

Turning to the assets, shipping property, which included investments 
in Associated Shipping companies, etc., amounted to £5,148,877. That 
amount was stated after writing off depreciation and compared with 
£4,916,158 a year ago. British Government securities and general 
investments, also less depreciation, stood at £3,244,168 compared with 
£3,361,264 last year. Freeholds, dock and wharf property, etc., less 
depreciation, showed a slight increase. Sundry debtors a decrease of 
about £300,000, and the final item bank balances, Treasury bills and 
bills of exchange on hand amounted to £633,520 compared with £835,143 


| a year ago. 





The balance sheet was stated so clearly and was so clean and concise 
that it really gave very little scope for elaboration. There were no 
dead items among the asset items, and depreciation had been amply 
provided. Investments in subsidiary and associated companies stood 
in their books at much below their actual value. There were one or 
two guarantees in existence in connection with their subsidiary com- 
panies. None of them caused the company the slightest anxiety, and 
from their point of view were more or less nominal liabilities. 

The profit and loss account showed an increase. The shipping industry 
had had a very difficult year, but despite the fact that the profits 
derived solely from the trading of their vessels showed a reduction, 
the profits amounted to £653,392, an increase of £25,642. As they 
brought into account from the previous year a sum of {£241,564 they 
were able to recommend that in addition to the usual dividend on the 
preference shares and a continuation of 10 per cent. on the ordinary 
shares, an increased sum of £250,000 be placed to depreciation, leaving 
£264,957 to be carried forward, or £23,393 more than was brought into 
the account from 1928. 

The report was adopted. 
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APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED 


MPERIAL AGRICULTURAL BUREAU FOR PLANT 
GENETICS : HERBAGE PLANTS. 


Applications from fully-qualified botanists are invited for the post 
of CHIEF OFFICER. Commencing salary {400 per annum. Full 
particulars can be obtained in the first instance from Professor 
R. G. Stapledon, Director of the Welsh Plant Breeding Station and 
Director of the Bureau: Agricultural Buildings, Aberystwyth. 








RITER, or other broadly educated person to take literary 
dictation, assist in research and editing. Opportunity to travel.--Box 532, THE 
New STraTEsMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. z. 





TRAVEL, HOTELS 
REST HOMES, ETC. 


REFORMED INNS 
170 INNS AND HOTELS managed by the 
PEOPLE’S REFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCIATION, Ltd. 
Ask for Descriptive List (2d. post free). 
P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. George’s House, 193 Regent Street, W. 1. 





en 


SCHOOLS 


AND EDUCATIONAL 


ORBET HOUSE, ASHBOCKING, near [PSWICH, SUFFOLK, is 
a boys’ school conducted on progressive lines. Chief importance is attached to the 
physical and mental develo mt of the individual, and a scheme based on eg. 
couragement is preferred to the old-fashioned system of enforcement and fear. Vitality is 
not suppressed; an attempt is made to divert it into constructive channels. 
Georgian House, standing in its own grounds of six acres. Further particulars from 
C. S. D. Moore, Headmaster (late of Queens’ College, Cambridge). 


ADMINTON SCHOOL for Girls, Westbury-on-Trym, 
(Recognised by the Board of Education.) 
Chairman of Advisory Council: J. Opery Symes, Esg., m.p. 
Headmi : Miss B BaKER, B.A. 
The School Estate of r1¢ acres is situated in a bracing position on high ground, close to 
open country, and within easy reach of Bristol. Individual Time-tables, preparation for 
——— School Journeys abroad. Junior Branch. For further particulars apply to 
the Secrerary. 








——_—__.. 


Bristol, 





SCHOOL FOR GIRLS AND LITTLE CHILDREN. 


EDDIKER HOUSE, CHINBROOK ROAD, GROVE PARK, 

S.E. 12.—Healthy, happy home life for a limited number of boarders. Entire 

charge taken if pm y Children admitted from 3 years of age. The teaching 

is based largely on Montessori system combined with the most recent methods of modern 
education.—Full particulars from the Principal, Miss MiLDRED STEELE. 


LBERT BRIDGE SCHOOL FOR BOYS AND GIRLS, 
Apply Mrs. E. M. Spencer, 111 Albert Bridge Road, S.W. 11. 








INGSLEY HOTEL, near the 
Bloomsbury Square, London, W.C.1. First-class Temperance 
Electric radiators in all bedrooms. Bedroom, Breakfast and 

8s, 6d. per night.—Telegrams : Bookcraft, London. 


ASTBOURNE. --2 JEVINGTON 
Vegetarian Guest House at moderate terms. 
P. H. Rocers (Cookery diploma). Tel. : 866. 


British Museum, Hart Street, 
Hotel, 200 rooms, 


Attendance from 


GARDENS. 


Full particulars 


High-class 
on request.—Mrs. 





OURNEMOUTIH, EAST CLIFF.-—’' Winchmore,” Knyveton Road. 
Board Residence, 6 mins. sea, garden amongst pines; gas fires, garage. From 2} gns., 
summer from 3 gns. Tel. : 3130.—Miss GamBLe. 


EEPDENE, Shanklin, 1.W., Vegetarian Guest House. South 


HE GARDEN SCHOOL, WYCOMBE COURT, LANE END, 
Bucks (61 acres, 550 ft. above sea-level}. Boarding school for Girls, 10 to 18 years, 
Montessori Department for Boys and Girls, 3 to 9 years. Good general ediicstion 

on natural lines. ‘‘ New Ideals in Education" applied. 


Individual time-tables. Scope 
for creative self-expression. Special facilities for Music, French, Art, Crafts, Dalcrose 
Eurhythmics, Margaret Morris 


cing, Drama, Cookery, Games. Animal pets allowed.— 
Apply to PRINCIPAL. 
| ee EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE SCHOOL, 
Recognised by Board of 
Handwork and games a special feature, 


Gardens, W. 14 (2 mins. from Baron’s Court Station). 
Boys and Girls, 6-14. Kindergarten from 3. Terms moderate. Prospectus on application. 





Colet 
Education as efficient Preparatory School. 





ING ALFRED SCHOOL, Manor Wood, N.W. 11. 
fine old grounds by Hampstead Heath, Co-educational (§ to 18). 
Joseru WIcKSTEED, w.a. Free discipline, individual! time-tabie, 


Situated in 
Headmasier : 


open atr. 





aspect. Sunny balconies, garden, tennis.—Illustrated Prospectus from Mrs. Wynne. 
| te be put off by tales of high-priced hotels. 
Get the Trust House particulars of 150 Hotels and 
Inns throughout Great Britain, and be sure 
of value for money. Trust Houses Ltd., Short’s 

Gardens, London, W.C. 2. 





HARMING high-class rest home, garden, excellent cuisine, nurse. 








60 Fitsjohn’s Avenue, Hampstead. Hampstead oggo. 

ONGSHAW—THE NEW CONFERENCE HOSTEL. Situated 
on National Trust property, on beautiful Derbyshire Moors.—Apply Holiday 
Fellowship, Ltd., ‘‘ Highfield,”” London, N.W. 11. 

A JOLLY CAMP HOLIDAY, making one fit and strong, can be 
found in the B.N.C.A. Health Camp, Royhill, Blackboys, Sussex. Terms, £3 3s. per 
week. 10s. per day, or 30s. per week, bed and breakfast. Tents, caravans and huts, 

Splendid position. Isolated, yet near to all South Coast resorts. Delightful walks and 

lovely scenery.—Write to Camp Secretary at above address for particulars, and read THE 

NATURE CURE MAGAZINE, post free 1s. 3d. 





ATH (} hour), Vegetarian Guest House. El. light, shanty. Excur- 


sion centre Wells, Glastonbury, Malmesbury, Stonehenge, Hilly Country, River, 
Tennis.—Tollemache, Batheaston. 





OSCOMBE.—Shalden Grange (recommended by a reader of THE 

New STATESMAN), situated on the East Cliff about four minutes from Boscombe Pier. 

South aspect. Redecorated and refurnished throughout. Electric light and gas 

fires in bedrooms. Two En-tout-cas tennis courts. Own beach bungalow. Large garage. 
2} to 3} guineas per week. Florence Road, Boscombe, Bournemouth. Telephone 2873. 





NE of the most beautiful spots in Bavarian Alps. 
country house in midst of hilly park (enclosed). English spoken. Pension 7-9 Mark 
a day.—Apply “‘ Buchenhaus,” Berchtesgaden-Schénau, Oberbayern, Germany. 


Charming 





USTRIAN TYROL. Mountains, pinewoods, glaciers; sun, peace, 


flowers. Easy access, Innsbruck.— Miss ANnpDrew, Pension Waldrast, Mieders- 
im-Stubai. 





RANCE. Board and residence offered at £2 10s. a week in Gascony, 

3 hours from Lourdes, in a charming “Maison bourgeoise” near the river, bath, 

_ garden, etc., by the well-known French lecturer Mme. Louis Latour; pleasant French 
evenings ; highest references.—Write, ‘‘ Au Souvenir, Fleurance, Gers.” 


TRAINING CENTRES 


ALTMAN’S GREEN, GERRARD’S CROSS. 
Head Mistress: Miss Chambers, Girton College, Cambridge, late Head Mistress 
of the Huddersfield High School. The aim of the Schoc! is to develop the character, 

intellect and healthy growth of the child for the good of the com:nunity, to encourage self- 
expression, to increase resource and sen gpa | Fang sa work. The girls will be prepared 
for the Universities, the Medical Profession or advanced work in Music or Art. Fees, 
inclusive of Eurhythmics, Elocution, Dancing, Cookery, 200 guineas a year. (Gerrard's Cross 
is 300 ft. above sea-level and is on gravel soil. The house is delightfully situated in its own 
grounds of 15 acres. 


HE OLD RECTORY, DENHAM, BUCKS. 
Principal : Miss D. Setsy, B.Sc., King’s College, and Maltman’s Green. 

School of Domestic Science run on modern lines. Music, Art, Languages, Gardening, 

Poultry-keeping, Golf, Riding, Tennis. Delightful house in old-world grounds near 

London. Study bedrooms. Fees {180 a year or £65 a single term. 


ROHAM HURST SCHOOL, South Croydon. Healthy and 
beautiful situation. Aim of education free development as individuals and as 
members of general community. Independent study. Special attention to health 

and physical development. Pupils prepared for the Universities. Well-qualified staf. 
Principal: Berta S. Humpurey. 


HE WARREN SCHOOL, MALDON, ESSEX. 
Principal: Miss OLIVE SADD. Educated: Roedean School. 
Bracing East Coast climate. Essentially a school for children (4-12) whose parents are 
living abroad, and specially desire a home atmosphere. ; 
Highly recommended by Major and Mrs. Keenlyside (parents of past pupil), West 
Mersea, Essex—late of Madras. 

















Dp* WILLIAMS’ SCHOOL, DOLGELLEY, NORTH WALES. 
RECOGNISED BY BOARD OF EDUCATION. 

HeEapmistrEss: Miss E. CONSTANCE NIGHTINGALE, M.A. F 
Boarding, tuition, books. Moderate inclusive fee. Individualattention. Special attention 
to health and diet. Three leaving Scholarships tenable any University. 
S* MONICA’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. TADWORTH, SURREY. 

Chairman: The Right Honourable Lorp GisBorouGu. 
Prospectus and full particulars on application to the Headmistress. 
THOROUGHLY up-to-date school for boys and girls, ages 10-18. 
Initiative encouraged ; individual attention ; ideal place. 
Great Fetcourts, East GRINSTEAD, SUSSEX. 








INDORES SCHOOL, BEXHILL-ON-SEA,—Residential school 


for Girls, in beautiful grounds; sound education ; good health supervision.—Principal : 
Miss L. A. FREEMAN. 


L 





LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 


HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
downe Road, Bedford.—Principal: Miss STANSFELD. 
this College to become Teachers of G i 
over 3 years, and includes Educational and 
Massage, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, 
For prospectus, apply SECRETARY. 





ECRETARIAL and BUSINESS TRAINING by modern methods 
with written guarantee of salaried post on completion of training. Three Scholar- 
ships of £30, £20 and {10 awarded in September.—Prospectus and all information 

from Mr. A. E. Munford, Kensington College, Bishop’s Road, London, W. 2. 

Paddington 9046. Residential accommodation for girls. 

be STUDENTS received in large, sunny house in Cromwell 
Road, S.W. 7. Preference given to girls from good schools. Health and comfort of 
students carefully considered; supervision as desired by parents. House Opens 


Sept.1. Write meanwhile to Miss Stewart, Box 513, Taz New States 
Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C, 2. i eee 


AST LONDON COLLEGE (University of London, 
Universiry Courses 1n Arts, ScrENCE, MEDICINE, AND ENG 
Mechanical and Electrical). Fee £22 ros. a year. Residential H: 

Women Students. Prospectus post free.—E. J. WIGNALL, Registrar. 


‘Phone, 








E. 1).— 
INEERING (Civil, 
alls for Men and for 





ELICATE NORMAL CHILDREN unable to attend usual Pre- 
aratory School WELCOMED AT ROCKLANDS, HASTINGS. RESIDENT 
EDICAL OFFICER, TRAINED TEACHERS for Arts and Crafts, Music, 

Lonee, etc. Seven acres gardens and playgrounds adjoining Ecclesbourne Glen and 
sea beach 





SUMMER SCHOOL 


.S.S.S.A. annual Summer School, Aug. 3rd—31st. New Forest, near 

coast. Lecturers (four a week) include, the Rev. Jack Bucknall, G. G. Desmond, the 

Lord Olivier, and several M.P.’s, First week fully booked. Vacancies second week 8, 

third 20, fourth 30. Inclusive terms, 3 guineas a week (dormitory), 7 guineas (double room), 

including return train or bus fares within radius of 150 miles.—Prospectus from Secretary, 
Socialist Summer School Students’ Association, Fernhill Manor, New Milton, Hants. 


TO LET 
EWBURGH HOUSE, 182-186 Cromwell Road, S.W. 5. Unfur- 


nished Rooms and Furnished Sub-lets. Gas-fires and rings in all private rooms, 
constant hot water, restaurant, good public rooms, hard tennis courts. —W estern 4948. 


ANDSOMELY panelled suite, furnished or unfurnished, £35° P.2., 
near park. Also 4-room flat, £250 p.a., Kensington, 3251.—Write BM BEX], 
London, W.C. 1. 
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